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meang PROFIT-PLUG! 








More Sales at Premium Prices 
with International's 


Stone Ground 


WHOLE WHEAT 


Stone Gro 6 


Bs St ne vround 





Stone Ground Merchandising Kits contain sample 
streamers, shelf-talkers, bread wrappers, consumer 
inserts, lapel cards, news ad proof sheets, and sug- 
gestions on how you can sdaotede merchandise 
stone ground whole wheat items. Ask your Interna- 
tional representative for further details today! 











To your customers, stone ground recalls the his- 
torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 
fresh, wheaty flavor. ‘To you this means pre- 
mium prices, increased sales, and extra profits 
on all your whole wheat specialties. Properly 
merchandised, with display material now 
available to you, stone ground whole wheat items 
can be a real business stimulant for your bakery! 

Take advantage of this merchandising op- 
portunity. Order International’s Stone Ground 
Whole Wheat Flour today. 


International casita 


MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


“Bokery-Proved” — Trademark 
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VEXTRAM, the original starch-base pre- 


mixes, enrich your flour, macaroni products, 


STERWIN'S wide food enrichment experi- 


corn meal and grits to Government Standards 
easily, accurately and economically. Free flow- 
ing, uniformly fed and dispersed, VExTRAM 
offers you a dependability that has been proved 
over the years by its enrichment of millions 
and millions of sacks of flour. 


For consistently uniform enrichmunt, use the new 
precision Sterwin Feeder to add VextraM to 
your flour. 


ence had its start at the very inception of the 
program with the introduction of VEXTRAM, 
the original low ash enrichment mixture. 
Since that time, from. experience gained in 
both mill and laboratory, STERWIN technically 
trained men have amassed a wealth of tech- 
nical knowledge and practical “know how’’ 
that is constantly available to help bring you 
better food enrichment, 


®SEE YOUR STERWIN REPRESENTATIVE 
OR WRITE DIRECT TO— 


STOCKS AVAILABLE AT: Atlanta, Dallas, 
Denver, Evanston, Ill., Kansas City, Mo., Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, Portland, Ore., Rensse- 
laer, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., and San Francisco. 


\ Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
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LILY WHITE BAGS thatstay put! 


( Brother, theyte not only 
rough... theyte SUPER RUFF 
7 stack high 
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Centenmal FLOURING MILLS ke: | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER is published weekly for the 
flour industry by the Miller Publishing Co., at 2501 Wayzata 
Boulevard., Minneapolis, Minn. Mail address, P.O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Telephone, Main 0575. Teletype, MP 179. 
Cable Address, “Palmking.” 
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‘oma E. Newell, Manager; James W. Miller, Assistant : i lig ; THE WORLD’S-MOST “MODERN 
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se Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 











THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. also publishes The American 
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Results are better when 


FOR BEST 
RESULTS IN 
TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL YOU 
CHOOSE A 
FINE OVEN 


THERMOMETER 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


your choice is right! 


FOR BEST RESULTS IN ROLLS, PAN AND HEARTH BREADS... 


Choose PRODUCER Fiour! 


in 


Occident 


Producer 


Kyrol 

Occident 100% 
Whole Wheat 
Powerful 

Baltic 


American Beauty 
Special 


Sweet Loaf 
Eaco 
Sunburst 
Gold Heart 


ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... 


American Beauty 


Bakers 


Reliable 
American Beauty Cake 
Royal Patent 


White 


Producer is the high protein, 
Spring Wheat patent flour that 
makes your roll, pan and hearth 
bread formulas turn out just a 
little bit better every time. Bak- 
ers say it gives maximum volume, 
good grain and texture even 
where few controls are used. 
You’ll appreciate Producer 
Flour’s extreme tolerance to fer- 
mentation and temperature; its 
ability to hold up; the way it 


re 


Spray 


strengthens low protein flours 
when blended. 

Producer is especially recom- 
mended where lean formulas are 
used. Many bakers use it as the 
sponge flour. 

If you want better results, ask 
your Russell-Miller representa- 
tive about Producer and other 
dependable R-M flours. He’ll be 
glad to help you select the right 
flour for your baking needs. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
aheoley Pours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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Bemis BALERS with 


RIPP-TABB 


Kasy Opening. 


a» RIPP-TABB easy opening was pioneered by Bemis. 
Ask your Bemis Man for complete information, 


Give You Substantial Savings... 
Deliver the Inside Package in Top Condition 


That’s why use of Bemis Balers by leading flour millers is increas- 
ing so rapidly. Bemis Balers are made for two 25-lb. bags of flour, 


five 10-lb. bags, ten 5-lb. bags, or twenty-five 2-pound bags. 
General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
ANY QUANTITY— ANY TIME YOU WANT Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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As sweet as rain 
ona thirsty acre 


Ever walked across a field after a summer rain? 
Remember how fresh and new everything seemed. 
The stones along the roadside sort of shiny, the 
grass glistening in the sun. 

In a way, prayer works that same kind of 
miracle on people. Worshipping at your church 
or synagogue with your family each week .. . 
sharing together the peace and serenity of an hour 
spent with God . . . gives new strength, new pur- 
pose to the days ahead. 

You come away refreshed . . . in harmony with 
yourself, your family, and your God. 


e restoreth your soul... ay Worship together this week 


Contributed to the Religion in Arterican Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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CANADA’S IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF MONARCH LA eS SE CANADIAN 


THE WEST fia. = SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
NELSON ~ CRESCENT | | 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY ROLLED OATS 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


WESTERN CAMADA-IT'S BETTER Robin | Flour 
Ay 


wG W 
a at % Mills Limited 


PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM STERLING 


UWION NATIONAL FLOUR | CREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Lea. 


WESTERN CANKOA FLOUR MI LLS CO. LIMITED “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


OATMEAL 














Sy Wil Miz, 
S 


























= 





rs 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Sealand 


Cable Address Ke cS 
“HASTINGS” ~ nae CABLE CODES 


NT te | Js | 


Montreal ans 4 USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Re 
7. 








= 
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HUBBARD FLOURS 
To insure uniformity * To inerease absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance CONSISTENTLY TOPS 


King Midas eine 





FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour « Or get a better value 
Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 

















It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
—— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 


CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS ' MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark . 























: Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
of the fine art of quality baking! They’re a ° Grain Merchants 9 


result of controlled milling, in which the 
laboratory technician had a bigger part than 


the mill hand. Pre-testing makes the differ- MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 


ence in uniformly fine, Flour Mills of 
PREMIUM - 


America flours. 
‘WHEATS 
KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 




















EXPERT _~ 
MILLING y, 


bg 





Flour mills 6 Ametico, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS + ALVA » ROSEDALE 
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DIONE GROUND 


the old fashioned way to give you 
that genuine whole wheat flavor 
























oa % \Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 








GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Geneva IWA Talks 
End; New Meeting 
Planned for 1956 


LONDON—The Geneva conference, 
sponsored by the United Nations, to 
discuss the renewal of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, ended its 
sessions Nov. 16 without coming to 
any firm conclusion. Since Oct. 26 
delegates from 60 countries, includ- 
ing members of the present pact and 
others which the sponsors would like 
to see brought under the blanket of 
IWA, have been engaged in an exam- 
ination of general principles. 

Sufficient agreement was forthcom- 
ing, it is revealed, for plans to be 
made for a further meeting to be 
held in London beginning Feb. 20, 
1956. At this meeting the conference 
will go into the question of quotas 
and prices. 

The British delegates, as expected, 
did not reveal whether it is their 
intention to rejoin the agreement 
when the present pact ends July 31, 
1956. Nor did Russia, the Communist 
satellites of the Danubian basin, Tur- 
key or Argentina. 

One view attributed to an export- 
ing source is that the agreement 
cannot be effective unless it controls 
the bulk of the world wheat trade. 
Under the existing IWA the share of 
total wheat transactions covered has 
dipped from 61% of the world’s trade 
to 25%. 

No workable alternatives to the 
present system came out of the 
Geneva meeting, delegates more or 
less agreeing that multilateral agree- 
ments on purchases and sales, along 
the lines of the present agreement, 
were the most suitable. Rejected by 
the delegates was a suggestion that 
a future agreement should bind par- 
ticipating nations to prescribed acre- 
age limitations. 

Trade opinion in London is that 
if the new agreement is to be useful 
it must differ in two ways from the 
current pact. First, its membership 
must be wider. Second, the price poli- 
cy of the exporters must be more in 
line with the state of the world wheat 
trade. Exporters should be prepared 
to allow prices to decline to the mini- 
mum laid down under IWA. 

Some countries are said to be 
awaiting Britain’s decision before 
they themselves will make any com- 
mitments. The U.K., it is assumed, 
could make or break the pact. The 
British government, while sympa- 
thetic to the principle of internation- 
al trade agreements, is under pres- 
sure from the flour millers and the 
grain importers to maintain indepen- 
dence of action in wheat purchasing. 
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Flour Sales Aid 
U.S. IWA Share 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
cumulative sales by the U.S. since the 
opening of quotas for the current 
International Wheat Agreement year 
total 25,801,000 bu. Of this total, flour 
is responsible for 9,745,000 bu. (See 
table on page 22.) 

The department also announces 
that during the period Nov. 9-15, in- 
clusive, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
confirmed sales of 1,305,000 bu. of 
wheat and 622,000 bu. flour in wheat 
equivalent. The importing country 
principally involved in this week’s 
sales was Japan. 
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Controversial Sales Deal With Brazil 
Under PL 480 Confirmed by USDA 


First Purchase of 
Wheat or Flour 
Authorized 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the issue to Brazil of a purchase au- 
thorization to finance the purchase of 
up to $17,154,000 worth of wheat, ap- 
proximately 250,000 metric tons, un- 
der Public Law 480. 

The authorization (No. 28-01) was 
issued under an agreement entered 
into between Brazil and the U.S. on 
Nov. 16. The wheat to be exported 
must have been grown in the contin- 


ental U.S., and must be grade U.S. 
No. 2 or better, in bulk or bags. 
Wheat flour exported must have been 
milled in the U.S. from domestically- 
produced wheat. Durum wheat and 
flour milled from durum wheat are 
excluded. 

Sales contracts between U.S. sup- 
pliers and Brazilian importers made 
beginning Nov. 28 and ending Dec. 31 
will be eligible for financing. Delivery 
will be to importers, c.&f. or c.i.f. 
Brazilian ports, or f.o.b. or f.a.s. ves- 
sel, U.S. ports. Shipments from U.S. 
ports may be made on or after Nov. 
28, but not later than Feb. 29, 1956. 
Ocean transportation will not be 
financed on wheat or flour sold f.o.b. 
or f.a.s. vessels. 





High Farm Price Supports 
Opposed by Urban Senator 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Like the unsus- 
pected orange in the toe of the 
Christmas stocking, a welcome Dem- 
ocratic senatorial convert to agri- 
cultural policy sanity came out of 
Massachusetts last week when junior 
Sen. John F. Kennedy rejected po- 
litical decisions for the farm prob- 
lem and added his opposition to fed- 
eral subsidies as the solution. 

The Kennedy position is unique in 
that he,is the first of the urban area 
senators to advocate sanity over sen- 
timent in the agricultural crisis. 

Observers who read excerpts from 
the Kennedy speech before the Farm 
Bureau Federation of Massachusetts 
at Worcester Nov. 15 sensed the divi- 
dend possibilities of the adherence of 
this industrial area senator to a 
sound solution of farm problems in 
the up-coming session of Congress 
after Jan. 1, 1956. 


Some Protection Needed 

The senator said in part, “An ur- 
ban senator may be considered pre- 
sumptuous to offer suggestions for 
a farm program . . . Whatever your 
problems, I am delighted by the fact 
that you have not expected the fed- 
eral government to solve them 
through subsidies and controls .. . 
Basic principles upon which we all 
agree ... are that most of us would 
agree agriculture needs some protec- 
tion from the distress that results 
from violent downswings in farm 
prices. ... an agricultural depression 
could wreck the nation’s economic 
health . . . we want to prevent dis- 
crimination against the farmer in 
favor of other segments of the econ- 
omy . .. I think that most of us 
would agree that the national inter- 
est requires a long range program 
adjusting production to demand and 
enabling farmers to move high qual- 
ity foods at reasonable prices to the 
consumers without wasting our soil 
resources.” 

Sen. Kennedy is disclaiming the 
position of the city demagogue in 
that last comment since he declines 
to bellow about the spread between 
farm and consumer prices and to 
advocate the maintenance of a full 
90 or 100% of parity. Experts say it 
seems here is a senator in tune with 





the evident moderation now sensed 

in some quarters in the political 

philosophy of the nation. 
Promotes Flexible Supports 


Sen. Kennedy came out unequivocal- 
ly for a chance for the flexible price 
support program to operate. 

He said in part, “I am opposed 
to any farm program calling for 
fixed high price supports at 90% of 
parity until such time as the flexible 
support program has had a sufficient 
opportunity to prove itself.” 

The senator said he considers the 
flexible price support program not 

(Continued on page 28) 
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ICA Aids Storage 
Construction Plan 


For Turkish Grain 


WASHINGTON—The Internation- 
al Cooperation Administration an- 
nounces that it is to help Turkey 
finance the construction of storage 
facilities for 470,000 tons of grain. 
The facilities, ICA states, are badly 
needed to meet a shortage of storage 
capacity in Turkey which is a large 
wheat producer. 

An agreement signed between ICA 
and the Raymond Concrete Pile Co. 
of New York assures the allotment 
of approximately $4 million in ICA 
funds for the project. The Raymond 
company will erect the facilities un- 
der a contract with the Turkish gov- 
ernment. The Turkish authorities are 
providing about $6 million in their 
own currency towards the cost. 

Plans call for the erection of me- 
chanical loading silos ranging from 
2.000 to 20,000 tons capacity in 69 
Turkish locations. 
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Sales to Include 
317,000 Sacks of 
Wheat Flour 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The conclusion of 
a trade agreement between the U.S. 
and Brazil under the terms of Public 
Law 480 was announced by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Nov. 16. 
Included are approximately 317,000 
sacks of flour valued at $1.1 million. 

The agreement does not include 
any provision for the maintenance of 
currency value on the part of the 
Brazilian government, a feature of 
all previous PL 480 deals. (The 
Northwestern Miller, Oct. 25, page 
11.) In addition, it has been revealed 
that the U.S. is to loan back to the 
Brazilian government 76% of the 
Brazilian currency for a period of 
40 years before the account is repay- 
able to the U.S. at the then existing 
value of the Brazilian currency unit. 


It is this type of transaction which 
provoked a vigorous protest from 
Clarence D. Howe, Canadian minister 
of trade and commerce, in a recent 
speech to prairie farmers at Regina, 
Sask. Few observers in Washington 
are unwilling to classify the U.S.- 
Brazilian contract as little more than 
a thinly disguised give-away project. 
Since the precedent has now been 
established it is difficult to see how 
USDA can exact stiffer sales terms 
from future buyers under the pro- 
visions of PL 480. 

Notwithstanding the precedent-set- 
ting nature of the agreement USDA 
failed to comment in its published 
announcement on the currency and 
loan clauses of the deal. 

The value of the deal is assessed 
by USDA at $41,220,000. In addition 
to the flour, 18.4 million bushels of 
wheat, costing $31 million, are in- 
cluded. The Brazilians will receive 
56,000 metric tons of feed grains, 
costing $3,010,000; 100,000 lb. un- 
manufactured tobacco, $25,000; 11 
million pounds of lard, $1,790,000. 
The cost of ocean transportation is 
estimated at $4,070,000. 

Sales under the program will be 
made by private U.S. traders. Details 
of the purchase authorizations will be 
issued at a later date. 


¥v sY¥ 


Uruguay Protest 

WASHINGTON — Uruguay is re- 
ported to be planning a protest to 
the U.S. in connection with the sale 
of wheat and flour to Brazil under 
Public Law 480. 

The Urpguayan authorities feel 
that the U.S. sales amount to an 
interference with their normal mar- 
ket and could create price problems 
for them. Uruguay normally supplies 
Brazil with all the items involved in 
the sale except tobacco. 

— SR EAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Oct. 31, 1955 (000'’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 





ae 
Lakes ......55. 508 
Tetals s..... ih 508 


Previous week .. ° a Se 685 
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Corn Millers Plan Larger 
Promotional Program for 1956 


By HENRY 8. FRENCH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

CHICAGO—Plans for an expansive 
fourth-year program to increase the 
per capita consumption of corn meal 
and self-rising corn meal were un- 
folded at the 38th annual convention 
of the American Corn.Millers Fed- 
eration at the Sheratom Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 16. 4 

H. Rex Edison, J. F. Bess & Co., 
Gastonia, N.C., chairman of the corn 
meal and self-rising corn meal pro- 
gram, outlined the four-point goal to 
be attained in 1956 as follows: 

1. To increase per capita consump- 
tion of corn meal. 

2. To sponsor corn meal muffin 
projects for 4-H girl clubs. 

3. To employ a full-time home econ- 
omist. 

4. To continue recipe publicity in 
newspapers, radio and television sta- 
tions. 

Mr. Edison said the decision to ex- 
pand the promotion program, which 
has been progressing for the last 
three years, was taken at the corn 
meal publicity committee meeting in 
Florida early in 1955. Preliminary 
plans have been in the making since 
that time. A budget of $25,000 is au- 
thorized. The publicity program car- 
ried on in the last three years was 
given much of the credit for stem- 
ming the decline in per capita con- 
sumption of corn meal products. For 
the last three years corn meal con- 
sumption has averaged around 12 Ib. 
a person, following a precipitous drop 
from 22.8 for a 1935-39 average. 

Now the time has come to turn 
the consumption curve upward, corn 
millers feel. Expected to be a big 
help is Miss Martha Love, director 
of educational service for the ACMF. 
Her appointment was announced at 
the annual convention. She is a home 
economist and will work out of Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 


Officers Elected 


Spencer H. Werner, Illinois Cereal 
Mills, Paris, Ill., was elected president 
of the ACMF at the annual business 
meeting. Other officers are: Frederick 
L. King, Patent Cereal Co., Geneva, 
N.Y., vice president; Leslie A. Ford, 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., second 
vice president; and M. F. Lynch, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, treasurer. 
Harry Hunter, Chicago, is the execu- 
tive secretary. 

Directors were elected as follows: 
Mr. Edison; James A. Gwinn, Gwinn 
Bros. & Co., Huntington, W.Va.; E. 
H. Humphreys, Humphreys Mills, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Willis G. Sullivan, 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Howard Lauhoff, Lau- 
hoff Grain Co., Danville, Tll.; Cecil R. 
Martin, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo.; E. Walter Morrison, Morrison 
Milling Co., Denton, Texas; A. E. 
Udell, Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich.; W. C. Webb, Dixie Lily Milling 
Co., Ine., Chipley, Fla.; Cohen’ T. 
Williams, Martha White Mills, Inc., 
Nashville, Tenn.; William H. Wil- 
liams, Jr., Kellogg Co., Omaha, Neb.; 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co.; Robert C. Miner, Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
retiring president; and Thomas W. 
Staley, Staley Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. Mr. Lauhoff was chairman 
of the nominating committee. 

Dean MeNeal, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inec., Minneapolis, 
speaking at the luncheon about the 
economic outlook for the nation, said 
that he looks for business as a whole 


to continue at record levels into the 
first half of 1956. However, in the 
last half, he expects a general ad- 
justment to begin, with most busi- 
ness indices declining by as much as 
25% in some instances over a six 
month to two year period. 

“While it is difficult to be less than 
optimistic when almost every seg- 
ment of the economy shows a sub- 
stantial gain over last year,” said 
Mr. McNeal, “a few factors are de- 
veloping which indicate stormier 
weather ahead.” 

Some of these storm signals Mr. 
McNeal listed: 

1. Production facilities have been 
increased and some products are not 
meeting the demand expected. For 
the first time in several years, some 
items are being overproduced. 

2. Consumer credit is up to 35 
billion dollars, up six billion from last 
year. Almost all of this indebtedness 
is in installment credit. 

3. The rate of savings has declined 
sharply. 

4, Manufacturers’ inventories have 
been going up since last September. 

5. If the stock market has not re- 
gained its recent losses and surpassed 
the point from which it broke re- 
cently by late January, the situation 
may become serious. 

6. The poor economic situation of 
farmers. 

7. Everybody is bullish. This usual- 
ly precedes a change. 

Lowering his sights to corn prices, 
Mr. McNeal said the weakness of the 
corn market appears to be long term 
trend. He looks for corn in Chicago 
to sell between a range of $1.20@1.30 
for the next few months. 


A “Protein Cycle” 

The behavior of the corn market 
is tied closely to the government 
farm program, said Mr. McNeal. He 
observed that the farm program 
which was begun in the '30’s was 
geared to the production of starches. 
This, he said, is not realistic for cur- 
rent times and can only build up 
surpluses, since the nation seems to 
be going through a “protein cycle.” 

A strong appeal for more free en- 
terprise in meeting current farm 
problems was given by Lloyd N. Case, 
associate director of the Grain Di- 
vision of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C., the 
afternoon speaker. 

“I believe our farm programs can 
be improved in the direction of less 
government and more initiative of 
private enterprise without sacrificing 
the basic income protection intended 
by legislation to be accorded to farm- 
ers,” said Mr. Case. “The only way 
this can be accomplished is by de- 


veloping a greatly strengthened mar- 
keting structure, enabling farmers to 
perform for themselves those mar- 
keting functions which the govern- 
ment has assumed under the opera- 
tion of present programs, and rele- 
gating the place of price supports to 
floors under market prices. The prob- 
lems of surpluses and controls with 
which we are struggling today, as 
real and as far-reaching as they are 
in their impact on agriculture and 
the nation as a whole, must be con- 
sidered as transitory. The long-time 
outlook for agriculture is bright and 
government programs designed to cur- 
tail production will diminish in im- 
portance as our ever-increasing popu- 
lation catches up with our greatly 
expanded agricultural capacity to 
produce. 

“Our real problem is to prevent the 
dissipation of our agricultural re- 
sources of production in producing 
for non-existent markets under the 
stimulus of price supports which are 
higher than market prices. Even un- 
der the operation of present flexible 
price supports, there continue to be 
incentives to producing for sale to 
the government, and surpluses con- 
tinue to accumulate. The need for 
providing incentives towards conserv- 

(Continued on page 27) 


Economist Named 


CHICAGO — Appointment of Miss 
Martha Love as its director of educa- 
tional service was announced Nov. 
15 by the American Corn Millers’ 
Federation at its annual meeting in 
Chicago. She was retained to help the 
industry in extending corn meal 
cookery. 

Miss Love was born in Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn. She holds a bachelor of 
science degree in home economics 
from Florida State College for Wom- 
en, Tallahassee, Fla. In addition she 
has done work at Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn., and the University 
of Tennessee. 

Miss Love started teaching home 
economics in high school, followed by 
serving as home demonstration agent, 
extension service, University of Ten- 
nessee. Next was that of field nutri- 
tionist for American Red Cross, south- 
eastern area, in developing community 
nutrition programs, leadership train- 
ing and conducting school lunch work- 
shops, which was followed as home 
service director for Moore-Handley 
Hardware Co., Birmingham, Ala., dis- 
tributor for Westinghouse. This edu- 
cational program included conducting 
cooking schools, product sales train- 
ing, working with utilities, school- 
lunch programs, and consumers in the 
correct care and use of appliances. 

Miss Love is a member of the 
American Home Economics Assn. and 
the Birmingham Home Economics in 
Business Group. She will center her 
activities from Birmingham, 915 17th 
St. S. 


STYLE SETTERS BLAMED FOR DIET FADS 


CHICAGO—“Men of the milling industry, you can have the kind of women 
you like to look at and improve your business at the same time. All you 
must do is speak up.” This is the provocative challenge issued by Robert C. 
Miner, Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., retiring president of 
the American Corn Millers Federation, at the annual meeting of the organiza- 


tion in Chicago Nov. 16. 


Mr. Miner placed much of the blame on the decline in the per capita 
consumption of flour, corn products and other starchy foods on the clothing 
designers and style setters. He claims they have encouraged women to diet 
by placing emphasis on slenderness and producing clothing to give that effect. 
Mr. Miner says that he, personally, prefers the more ample, or voluptuous 
figure, and gave the proper undulating motions of the hands to illustrate his 
meaning. “This is much preferred to the frail, half-starved, pinched appear- 
ance affected by many females currently.” He urged men to speak up and 
state their desires. Judging from the round of applause he received, several 
wives in the cereal industries are going to be better fed from here on. 
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Speaker Defends 
Shipping Subsidies 
Before Trade Club 


KANSAS CITY—An adequate mer- 
chant marine service is an essential 
part of the U.S. economy in both 
peacetime and times of international 
crises, Larry Guerin, director of pub- 
lic relations and advertising for the 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., New Or- 
leans, told the International Trade 
Club of Kansas City at a meeting 
Nov. 17. 

Strong support of the 50-50 ship- 
ping law and the modest government 
subsidy program administered to U.S. 
shipping interests was urged by the 
speaker. Over 100 persons, including 
a large group from Kansas City’s ex- 
port. flour and grain trade, attended 
the dinner at Milleman’s restaurant. 

Foreign opposition to the 50-50 
regulation was deplored by Mr. 
Guerin because without this U.S. sup- 
port of its own merchant fleet, most 
American goods and commodities 
would move abroad in foreign vessels 
and the merchant marine would not 
exist. The U.S. needs a strong mer- 
chant marine, he said, because it pro- 
vides a regular and dependable ship- 
ping service for American trade and 
because it maintains ready tonnage 
for use in case of a crisis. 


The speaker lauded the foresighted- 
ness of the Shipping Act of 1936 
which provided a long-range ship- 
building program for this country. 
“Our weakness had always been to 
rely on foreign flags to provide ships 
when we needed them,” he said, “and 
with the start furnished by this act 
and the stimulus of World War II, 
the U.S. merchant fleet has grown to 
respectable proportions.” 

Mr. Guerin defended the govern- 
ment subsidy to U.S. merchant ship 
operators. At an annual expense of 
about $6 million it is the least ex- 
pensive of all government subsidy 
programs, he declared. Compare this 
expense with the $24 million in in- 
come taxes paid by American steam- 
ship company employees back to the 
US., he said, not to mention the cor- 
poration taxes paid by the lines. The 
average weekly expense of operating 
a U.S. merchant ship is $24,100, com- 
pared with $4,000-6,000 for foreign 
flag vessels. Freight rates for both 
U.S. and foreign ships are the same, 
he added. 
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Lake Shipments of 
Grain to Buffalo 
At Early Standstill 


BUFFALO—The lakes grain trade 
in Buffalo has nearly collapsed, ac- 
cording to a Corn Exchange report. 
No grain at all arrived here by lake 
freighter in the week ended Nov. 14. 
This is in sharp contrast to many 
previous years when the late fall was 
one of the busiest seasons for the 
lakes grain trade in Buffalo. 

Grain men explained that the ele- 
vators are too full to take much more 
grain. In addition, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. has been making no 
moves lakely to ship its grain from 
the head of the lakes to Buffalo. 

“Grain elevator space is a real 
problem here,” one grain merchan- 
diser said, adding that commercial 
elevators on the waterfront currently 
are holding nearly 28,750,000 bu., 
close to their rated capacity. 
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D. C. MacLachlan 


Retiring Chairman 








TORONTO—Due to highly compet- 
itive conditions, net profits of Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., of $651 925 or 
$1.05 common share for the year 
ended July 31, 1955, are down from 
$863,770 or $1.21 a share for the pre- 
vious year, the company reports. In- 
come taxes amounted to $557,000. 
Kenneth F. Wadsworth, president, 


a 








Kenneth F. Wadsworth 
New Chairman 


stated that while a fair share of the 
flour business was maintained in both 
the export and domestic markets, 
lower margins had to be accepted in 
a number of export markets, and in 
certain domestic markets. Keen com- 
petition was prevalent in departments 
other than flour, and increased wages 
and other operating expenses also 


Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., and Its Subsidiaries 
(other than controlled bakery companies) 


Assets 











RREN 
} eves $ 45,168 
4 bills ce it ss allowances for possible loss 
n 7 8,626,622 
4 ible from controlled bakeries ee 59,856 
I determined and certified by the menagement 
ilued as follows 
Sprin wheat (including vheat held as agents for The 
n Whea Board) at cost . $ 4,134,991 
vinter wheat, coar grains, cereals, feeds, bags and 
products and material at the lower of cost or 
t 6,201,290 
10,336,281 
I I x nses 209,588 
taxé i 25,102 
$19,302,617 
UNDRY 
Invent repair and plies $ 159.671 
Sinkir cash in hands of trustee 138 
160,109 
VESTMENTS 
Share f ontrolled baker ympanies based on revaluations 
t management n 1926 (approximate market value 
$1.660,.000) 2,179,851 
tments, mortgage exchange seats and properties, 
ints writter 511,890 
> 691,744 
IXEI 
I plant and equipment it the depreciated replace- 
ation as appraised by Canadian Appraisal Co 
f June 15, 1929, in the case of Tdaple Leaf Milling 
and as at May 36, 1925, in the case of one sub- 
plus subsequent dd‘tions at cost $19,066,485 
Les umulated depreciation 9,290,965 
9,775,520 
Patent t é rks and goodw 3 
$31,929,993 
Liabilities 
URRENT 
Banke ivances (secured da 4 $ 9,510,898 
. Owir indelivered purchases of grain (secured) 309,222 
4 punt nd wages payable and accrued charges 2,684,105 
Incon nd other taxes payable Rie ee ms 289,536 
4 oun I ible to controlled bakery 
t rest ¢ d on funded debt ° . 
Instalr funded debt payable within one year 525,000 
$13,410,646 
FUNDED DEI 
| t sinking fund bonds, 3%% series due 1963 
I i pyle mad eh .$ 2,500,000 
redeemed or purchased for redemption 599,000 
$ 1,901,000 
ollater trust 3% serial lebentures (secured) repayable 
$1 ) nnually on Sept. 1 in each of the years 1956 to 
1958 (after deducting instalment of $100,000 included in 
current liabilities) 066 on bvineed — . . 300,000 
General mortgage bonds 4™% series A repayable $400,000 an- 
nually on Oct. 1 in each of the years 1956 to 1959 in- 
clus and $3,000,000 on Oct. 1, 1960 (after deducting in- 
stalment of $400,000 included in current liabilities)...... 4,600,000 
Mortgage payable by a subsidiary in quarterly instalments of 
$6,250 (after deducting $25,000 included in current 
HMabilities) « .. ccc ence eee reencscrcetasetsuces "8 ive 131,250 
6,932,250 
DEFERRED CREDIT: 
Tax reductions applicable to future years ...... : 400,500 
Minority interest in the common shares of a subsidiary .........- 43,998 
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Clifford E. Soward 
New President 


Maple Leaf Milling Accounts Show Reduced Profit Levels 


contributed to lower profits. 
Working capital of $5,891,971 at 
July 31, compared with $6,450,523, 
reflects mainly net capital expendi- 
tures of $1,230,817; preferred and 
common dividend payments of $355,- 
184 and a decrease of $589,000 in 
funded debt. Current assets of $19,- 
302,617 are exclusive of shares in con- 





Graham M. MacLachlan 
New Executive Vice President 


trolled bakeries having market value 
of $1,660,000. Current liabilities of 
$13,410,646 include bank loans of 
$9,510,898. Earned surplus at July 31, 
was $3,715,858. 

Mr. Wadsworth stated that efforts 
are being made to secure additional 
markets, although indications are 





(Continued on page 26) 
CAPITAL 
Authorized 
31,486.40 5% cumulative redeemable preference shares of 
$100 par value redeemable at $104 (after deduct 
ing 48,513.60 shares purchased and cancelled) 
600,000 common shares of no par value 
Issued 
19,169.08 preference shares (after deducting 5.64 shares 
purchased and cancelled during the year) $ 1,916,908 
527,514. common shares 3,122,826 
$ 5,039,734 
Less 496 preference shares and 3,850 common shares held by a 
subsidiary ° 53,870 
4,955,864 
Contributed surplus ° . rere S 575,141 
Excess of book value of net assets of a subsidiary on acquisition 
over the investment therein ° 1,865,736 
Earned surplus—balance accumulated since Aug. 1, 1934 3,715,858 
CONTINGENT LIABILITY: 
Customers’ paper under discount $1,844,010 


$31,929,993 


Statement of Consolidated Profit and Loss 
For the Year Ended July 31, 1955 


Earnings 


from operations before deducting the charges set out 


below $ 2,356,641 
Dividends from controlled bakery companies 60,322 
Income from other investments 30,789 


DEDUCT 
Interest on 
Depreciation 

mobiles ‘ 
Appropriation for employees 


funded debt 


on buildings, plant, equipn 


pension 


Profit before deducting income taxes and mir 
of subsidiary 

Taxes on income : 

Minority interest in profit of subsidiary 


Net profit for the year 


Statement of Consolidated Earned Surplus 


$ 2,446,762 


For the Year Ended July 31, 1955 


1954 
year 


Balance July 
Net profit for 


31, 
the 


Deduct dividends declared during the year 
On preference shares, 5 
On common shares 

Nov. 30, 1954, 


5% 


and May 31, 1955 


Less subsidiary company’s participation 


two div idends of. 25¢ per 


$ 319,012 
rent, trucks and auto 
719,290 
198,301 
1,236,608 
1ority interest in profit 
$ 1,210,149 
$ 5 000 
1,224 
558,224 
eve b I 651,925 
ere ee re $ 3,419,117 


651,925 
$ 4,071,042 


° $ 95,845 
share each paid 


355,184 


$ 3,715,855 


in the above dividends 


Statement of Consolidated Contributed Surplus 
For the Year Ended July 31, 1955 


Balance July 31, 1965 ........... 2 +-66s vies 
Balance July 21, 19564 ...60.ceeeeeeee debe 
Discount on purchase of preference shares 
the year ‘ : otes ee ee 
Balance July 31, 10865 .....65....-. 


Ce Peers ee seseereresese $ 575,088 
for cancellation during 

7 53 

$ 75,141 
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LONDON—The economic ministry 
of the West German government has 
given approval for the establishment 
of a cartel by the country’s flour 
millers. The cartel is intended to re- 
store normal relations between sup- 
ply and demand on the German flour 
market. These relations, the millers 
have claimed for sometime, have been 
upset by excessive productive capac- 
ity of the industry. 

An attempt to secure permission 
for the formation of a cartel was 
made in the early summer of 1954 
but. it was turned down by the Allied 
High Commission. The subsequent 
granting of freedom to Western Ger- 
many in the management of its in- 
ternal affairs, part of the plans for 
European joint defense, opened the 
door to the introduction of carteliza- 
tion measures if the government 
thought they were desirable. In the 
case of the milling industry it is 
thought desirable to introduce con- 
trol measures and plans are proceed- 
ing accordingly. 

It is understood that about 600 
mills, covering about 75% of the mill- 
ing capacity, are interested in joining 
the cartel. The German millers have 
proved to the satisfaction of their 
government that the trade is facing 
economic difficulties of such a nature 
that financial losses are inevitable. 
The claim is made that the situation 
warrants the establishment of a cartel 
with the closure of surplus capacity. 
For some time the German mills, 
many of them newly-constructed or 
modernized after wartime damage, 
and containing some of the most up- 


Albemarle Paper Co. 
Announces Plans to 
Buy Ohio Bag Firm 


RICHMOND, VA.—The Albemarle 
Paper Manufacturing Co. of Rich- 
mond has announced plans to pur- 
chase the Raymond Bag Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio. Directors of both com- 
panies have given their approval. 

The announcement was made by 
F. D. Gottwald, president of Albe- 
marle; W. F. Lawrence, Raymond's 
board chairman, and C. L. Mers, 
president of Raymond. This followed 
an approval by Raymond’s board of 
directors Nov. 14, and by Albe- 
marle’s board of directors Nov. 11. 
The purchase is subject to approval 
by the stockholders of Raymond. 

Raymond Bag is a manufacturer 
of multiwall paper shipping sacks 
used for packaging agricultural and 
food products, building materials, 
chemicals, drugs,’ dyes and minerals. 
The company was founded in 1896 in 
Cincinnati and moved to Middletown 
in 1910. It employs about 350 persons 
in a 150,000 sq. ft. plant with a ca- 
pacity of 30,000 tons of kraft paper 
a year. 

Albemarle, founded in 1887, oper- 
ates three mills in Richmond and an- 
other in Roanoke Rapids, N.C. The 
Richmond units produce multiwall 
paper shipping sacks, kraft paper, 
blotting and absorbent papers, and 
waterproof papers. The North Caro- 
lina unit manufactures unbleached 
kraft pulp and paper. Total employ- 
ment is about 1,300 persons. 

Mr. Gottwald, in his announcement, 
said that no change of personnel is 
contemplated and that the Raymond 
Bag Co. will operate as a division of 
Albemarle. 
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German Millers’ Cartel Plans 
Approved by Government 


to-date equipment in the world, have 
been running at about 50% of capac- 
ity. The millers hope to be given 
powers to shut down all mills con- 
sidered as surplus to requirements, 
particularly in over-milled areas or 
where operations are deemed uneco- 
nomic. The owners will receive com- 
pensation from the other millers. 
Those millers remaining in active 
business will work on production 
quotas controlled by a licensing sys- 
tem. However, these self-help ideas, 
the millers say, do not include plans 
for the control of production by non- 
members of the cartel. 

Giving his reasons for turning down 
the earlier proposal of the millers, 
Stanley Disney, then chairman of the 
Decartelization and Industrial De- 
centralization Group of the Allied 
High Commission, said that the plan 
was rejected on the grounds that it 
would endanger the country’s system 
of a free market economy. He ex- 
plained: “It is undisputed that the 
cartel has for one of its purposes 
the establishment of prices for flour 
which are higher than those prevail- 
ing today. The cartel-fixed flour price 
will be rigid and will include amounts 
to be contributed to a central fund 
for the purpose of retiring excess 
capacity.” 

The millers denied Mr. Disney’s 
assertion, saying that the German 
flour price does not depend upon the 
milling cost at all, for this represents 
only 5% of the end cost of the prod- 
uct. The price depends on the legis- 
lative and economic steps taken by 
the federal government in fixing the 
price for local and imported grains, 
prices over which the German millers 
have no control. 

Currently, no imported flour enters 
Germany because of a prohibitive 
tariff and it has been suggested that 
the formation of a cartel will give 
the German millers a greater mon- 
oply than they have at present. Top 
grade American and Canadian 
wheats, however, are freely imported, 
and by the use of these the German 
millers have been able to take some 
business on export markets in compe- 
tition with the U.S. and Canada. Ob- 
servers forecast that the competition 
will become even more severe when 
the Germans work out a more strictly 
controlled system of operating their 
industry by means of cartelization. 
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Chicago Millers to 


Hear Herman Steen 


CHICAGO — Herman Steen, vice 
president ard executive secretary of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, will be the guest speaker at the 
next meeting of the Chicago Millers 
Club. He will speak on “Prospective 
Changes in the Federal Grain 
Grades.” 

The meeting is planned for the eve- 
ning of Dec. 1, starting at 6 p.m. 
Dinner will precede the address by 
Mr. Steen. The American Furniture 
Mart, Sun Room, is the meeting place. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED USE URGED 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Ap- 
proximately 750 delegates attended 
the 14th annual convention of the 
Oklahoma Farm Bureau here Nov. 
16-19. Among the resolutions adopted 
was one urging that all wheat unfit 
for human ‘consumption be removed 
from storage and moved into orderly 
trade channels as livestock feed. 

















OVERSEAS—tThe above shipment of 
representative American baked goods 
is the first concrete action of “hands 
across the sea” between the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers and 
the English group of bakers and al- 


lied members affiliated with the 
American society. The shipment, 
which left via British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp. plane for London, was 
arranged by the committee pictured 
above (from the left): Arthur G. 
Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Brooklyn; 
Fred Weberpals, Bohack’s Bakety, 
Brooklyn; T. R. Stevens, Americah 
Machine & Foundry Co., and Jerry 
Exter, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York. 


Canadians Make Wheat 
Purchases Condition 


Of Russian Trade 


OTTAWA—tThe proposed Canadian 
trade agreement with Russia will in- 
clude an undertaking on the part of 
the Communists to buy wheat. This 
was revealed by Lester B. Pearson, 
Canadian external affairs minister, 
at a press conference on his return 
from a visit to Russia. 

Mr. Pearson said that he talked 
wheat wherever he went. Wheat 
came first in every discussion. The 
Canadian representatives made it 
clear that any trade deal will have 
to include a provision under which 
the Russians undertake a commit- 
ment to purchase a certain amount of 
Canadian agricultural products, with 
wheat specifically named. 

No indication of the amount of 
wheat involved was given by Mr. 
Pearson but he said that the Russians 
had indicated they would be interest- 
ed in taking wheat from Canada for 
their far eastern provinces, in line 
with the trade pattern established 
about 25 years ago. At that time 
the freight rate from Vancouver was 
such that it was cheaper to ship 
wheat from Canada to the far eastern 
provinces than it was to rail it from 
western wheat growing provinces of 
the Soviet Union. 

The proposed trade agreement is 
now in the drafting stage. Russia 
wrote the agreement and the Cana- 
dians have suggested amendments. 
A Russian trade delegation has been 
invited to come to Ottawa and it is 
expected that the visit will be paid 
before the end of the year. 








UNRWA FLOUR PURCHASE 


NEW YORK—Trade sources report 
that the sale of 6,100 metric tons of 
flour for the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine 
refugees by Italian mills was closed 
at £24.18.0 ton ($69.72). The price of 
the 4,500 ton-lot, sold by French 
mills, is reported at $69.40 ton. 
(The Northwestern Miller, Nov. 15, 
page 9.) 
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Wheat, Feed Grains 
For Israel Under 
PL 480 Authority 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the issue of purchase authorizations 
totaling $10,458,000 to Israel under 
Public Law 480. The money will be 
used to obtain wheat or flour and 
grain sorghums or barley. 

These authorizations are part of 
a larger deal, valued at $17.4 mil- 
lion, involving the supply of other 
surplus agricultural commodities. 
This is the second PL 480 agreement 
with Israel, an earlier one valued at 
$8.3 million having been announced 
at the end of last April. 

Israel will take about 95,000 metric 
tons of wheat, grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better, or wheat flour, excluding 
durum wheat and flour milled from 
durum wheat. The wheat exported 
must have been grown in the conti- 
nental U.S. and the flour must have 
been milled in:the U.S. from domesti- 
cally produced wheat. The value of 
the contract is assessed at $6,647,000. 

Involved in the feed grains range 
are about 76,000 metric tons of grain 
sorghums, grade U.S. No. 2 or better, 
or barley, grade U.S. No. 3 or better. 
The cash value is set at $3,811,000. 

Sales contracts in both cases be- 
tween suppliers and importers may 
be made beginning Nov. 24 and end- 
ing March 31, 1956. Delivery will be 
to importers, c. & f. Israeli ports 
with the shipment from U.S. ports on 
or after Nov. 24, but not later than 
April 30, 1956. 

v ¥ 


Peruvian Extension 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
an extension of the contracting and 
delivery periods specified previously 
in connection with the purchase au- 
thorization granted to Peru for the 
purchase of wheat or flour from U.S. 
suppliers under Public Law 480. 

The authorization, originally issued 
March 31, 1955, and revised on three 
occasions since then, provides for 
the purchases of $6,420,000 worth of 
wheat or flour. 

The final date for the contracting 
period has been extended from Nov. 
15 to Nov. 30. The final date of the 
delivery period has been extended 
from Dec. 15 to Dec. 31. 
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Plans Set for Wheat 


Quality Conference 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
seventh annual hard red winter wheat 
quality conference will be conducted 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Dec. 1. What collaborators found out 
about the baking properties of new 
winter wheat varieties from Kansas 
and Nebraska will be summarized 
and discussed. 

The collaborators, in various cities 
throughout the U.S., get samples of 
the new wheat varieties some time 
before the conference. They, millers 
and cereal chemists, test the wheat 
for quality and report findings to the 
conference. 

Each of the collaborators got 12 
different samples of wheat this year. 
The samples included several un- 
named varieties that are being de- 
veloped in Kansas and/or Nebraska. 

Dr. John Johnson of the K-State 
flour and feed milling industries de- 
partment said anyone interested in 
the quality of Kansas and Nebraska 
bread wheats will be welcome. 
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Domestic Activity 


CHICAGO — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Nov. 16 are as follows: 1,456,575 bu. 
of corn and 269 bu. of soybeans. 

¥ ¥ 

DALLAS — Cumulative domestic 
sales for the week ended Nov. 17 in- 
cluded the following: 3,825 bu. of 
wheat, 17,758 bu. of grain sorghum, 
1,297 bu. of oats and 220 bu. of soy- 
beans. 

¥ ¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Nov. 17 are as follows: 19,725 
bu. of wheat, 362,129 bu. of corn, 79,- 
031 bu. of barley, 243,939 bu. of oats, 
53,249 bu. of rye, and 14,003 bu. of 
soybeans. 


¥ Y¥ 


PORTLAND—Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Nov. 16 are as follows: 3,733 bu. of 
wheat, 1,785 bu. of corn and 4,498 
bu. of oats 


¥ ¥ 


KANSAS CITY — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Nov. 17 are as follows: 11,986 
bu. of wheat, 15,899 bu. of corn, 12,- 
700 bu. of barley, 466 bu. of oats, 
1,866 bu. of rye and 4,055 bu. of soy- 
beans. 


Export Sales 


DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
reported for the week ended Nov. 17 
are as follows: 971,000 bu. of wheat 
and 1,410,000 bu. of grain sorghum. 
The sorghum was sold at prices rang- 
ing from $1.83% to $1.85% cwt. 

¥ ¥ 


KANSAS CITY—Export sales for 
the week ended Nov. 17 included 
87,149 bu. of wheat sold for use in 
the non-IWA export program. 


¥ ¥ 


PORTLAND — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Nov. 16 are as follows: 1,162,823 bu. 
of wheat and 1,300,029 bu. of barley. 
Included in the white wheat sales 
were the following large ones, all 
f.o.b. ship, northwest coast: 354,666 
bu. at $1.55%4, 327,015 bu. at $2.16%, 
360,084 bu. at $1.55% and 415,706 bu. 
at $1.55%. Large western barley 
sales, f.o.b. ship, California included 
the following: 413,362 bu. at $47.29 
per short ton, 443,333 bu. at $47.75 
ton and 444,333 bu. at $47.34 ton. 


¥ v 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week 
ended Nov. 17 are as follows: 27,897 
bu. of wheat and 105,000 bu. of oats. 
The largest sale was 100,000 bu. of 
oats at 4414¢, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

¥ ¥ 

CHICAGO — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Nov. 16 included 4,217,270 bu. of 
wheat. The large sales reported all 
No. 2 soft red winter wheat, f.o.b. 
boat, are as follows: 354,666 bu. at 
$1.56%, Albany, N.Y.; 354,666 bu. at 
$1.56%, Boston, Mass.; 354,666 bu. 
at $1.57, Baltimore, Md.; 176,000 bu 
at $1.57%, Baltimore; 178,666 bu. at 
$1.57%, Baltimore; 354,666 bu. at 





$1.57%, Philadelphia; 336,000 bu. at 
$1.555¢, Philadelphia; 298,666 bu. at 
$1.56%, Albany; 168,000 bu. at 
$1.575%, Philadelphia; 336,000 bu. at 
$1.56%4%, Philadelphia; 672,000 bu. at 
$1.56%4, Baltimore; 254,666 bu. at 
$1.56%%, Baltimore, and 261 333 bu. at 
$1.565, Portland, Maine. 


Offerings 


DALLAS — Offered for sale last 
week were 2,050,000 bu. of grain sor- 
ghum for export, and 46,400 bu. of 
red winter wheat for domestic feed 
use. Bids on the wheat are to be 
closed Nov. 28. 


v sY¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS—Offered for sale 
for export last week were the follow- 
ing commodities: 350,000 bu. of No. 3 
barley at Minneapolis, 250,000 bu. No. 
3 barley at Duluth-Superior, 200,000 
bu. of No. 2 rye at Minneapolis, 300,- 
000 bu. of No. 2 rye at Duluth-Su- 
perior, 250,000 bu. of No. 2 heavy 
white oats at Minneapolis and 250,- 
000 bu. of No. 2 heavy white oats at 
Duluth-Superior. Bids were closed 
Nov. 21. 
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Chase Bag Co. Names 


Two Plant Managers 


CHICAGO — New managerial ap- 
pointments in two Chase Bag Co. 
manufacturing plants were announced 
recently by R. N. Conners, executive 
vice president. 

B. G. Deazley, formerly with the 
firm’s Philadelphia branch, has as- 
sumed the position of manager of 
the plant in Reidsville, N.C. The 
facility produces a large volume of 
textile bags, small paper bags and a 
number of specialty items. 

Mr. Deazley joined Chase in Buf- 
falo in 1945. He takes over manage- 
ment of the Reidsville branch from 
J. A. White, Jr., sales manager for 
Chase Bag in the Richmond terri- 
tory, who has served for some time 
as acting manager of the plant in ad- 
dition to his other duties. 

Mr. Conners also announced that 
G. E. Snoke, assistant manager of the 
Chase Bag plant in Goshen, Ind., has 
succeeded the late J. Dana Cramer 
as manager. 
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Grain Exports from 


Boston Show Increase 


BOSTON — During the first 10 
months of 1955, grain exports through 
the Port of Boston increased by 
2,065,467 bu. over the same period in 
1954. 

An additional 1,500,000 bu. is ex- 
pected to be moved from storage in 
Boston for export during November. 
This additional grain has been stored 
in the New York Central Railroad 
Co.’s Grand Junction elevator in East 
Boston which was sub-leased to a 
commercial grain company. 

The! sub-leasing of the elevator 
earlier in the year was approved by 
the Port of Boston Commission as 
one of the moves to expand export 
grain movement from that port. 
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CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 


Wheat Quota Violator 


Refuses to Pay Lien 


OIL CITY, PA. — A 46-year-old 
dairy farmer near here who planted 
more than his wheat quota acreage 
has been ordered to pay a $404 lien 
that the U.S. government has placed 
against his farm, or have his farm 
sold. 

Farmer Harmon has said he won't 
pay. 

The trouble started when Mr. Har- 
mon was told by government agents 
that he could sow only nine acres to 
wheat. He went ahead and planted 
24 acres to feed his cattle. 

The Vanango County Agricultural 
Stabilization and Soil Conservation 
Committee reported to the state 
headquarters after two of its mem- 
bers had talked with Mr. Harmon. 
The information was passed to Wash- 
ington where officials decided Mr. 
Harmon owed $357 in penalties. The 
US. district attorney in Pittsburgh 
tacked on $47 for costs. 

Mr. Harmon said, “I have never 
had any part of subsidy. I have made 
my own way. I'll be darned if I think 
this allotment and subsidy business 
is right or American.” While the 
government decides what to do about 
his refusal to pay, Mr. Harmon, his 
wife and their 12 children are con- 
tinuing to work the farm and feed 
the dairy herd. 
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General Mills Names 


Oats Plant Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS — Sidney Griffith 
has been named plant superintendent 
of General Mills, Inc.’s Purity Oats 
plant in Keokuk, Iowa, T. M. Crosby, 
manager of Purity Oats operations, 
announced this week. 

Mr. Griffith, a native of Keokuk, 
joined General Mills in 1942. After 
10 years of working at various pro- 
duction assignments in the Keokuk 
plant, he was named chemist in 
charge of the products control lab- 
oratory in 1953. In 1954 he was ap- 
pointed assistant plant superintend- 
ent, the position he held until his 
recent appointment. 
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Bemis Bag Opens New 
Paper Specialty Unit 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—A new paper 
specialty department has commenced 
operation at the Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s 
Wilmington, Cal., plant. This depart- 
ment will constitute the first Bemis 
paper specialty operation on the West 
Coast, an area formerly served by 
the paper specialty plants at St. Louis 
and Crossett, Ark. Additional paper 
specialty plants are located at Al- 
bion, N.Y., and Brighton, Il. 

In charge of the new department is 
H. M. Wonder, formerly a salesman 
for Bemis’ Los Angeles sales division. 
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Joseph A. Lynch Joins 
K. C. Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY—The appointment 
of Joseph A. Lynch as transportation 
assistant of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade was announced this week. 
Mr. Lynch succeeds Joseph S. Char- 
trand who recently accepted a simi- 
lar position with the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

Mr. Lynch has been branch traffic 
manager for Allied Mills, Inc., in its 
Omaha and Mason City, Iowa, plants 
during the past 10 years. He wil] take 
his new position Dec. 1. 








Assistance of Grain 
Shippers Asked in 
Upper Harbor Study 


MINNEAPOLIS — Assistance of 
Minneapolis grain firms is being 
sought in finding answers to several 
questions which need to be answered 
in connection with further develop- 
ment of the Upper Mississippi River 
harbor project. 

The questions were presented to 
members of the Minneapolis Grain 
Shippers Assn. at their dinner meet- 
ing Nov. 15 at the Covered Wagon 
by two speakers who were present to 
discuss river traffic and harbor de- 
velopment. They were Col. Otto J. 
Rohde, district engineer for the St. 
Paul District, U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, and Robert Colton, chief 
of planning and reports branch of 
the engineer corps. 

Among the questions the grain men 
were asked to consider were these: 
Could southern markets absorb all 
the grain which bigger harbor facili- 
ties at Minneapolis would be able to 
provide? How will development of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway affect river 
barge traffic? What are future pros- 
pects for truck shipments in relation 
to river transportation of grain? 

Daniel T. McLaughlin, Burdick 
Grain Co., president of the shippers 
group, indicated that the organization 
would study these and other ques- 
tions and offer any assistance it could 
to the engineers. 

A portion of an extensive upper 
harbor development project is near- 
ing completion, but work on another 
lock farther up the river in Minne- 
apolis is being held up as a result of 
a House of Representatives resolu- 
tion prompted by a suggestion from 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce. The over-all project, involving 
the two. sets of locks, calls for ex- 
penditure of about $30 million, with 
about two thirds of that amount re- 
quired for the lock construction which 
is being delayed until further study 
can be made. 

Successive improvement in upper 
Mississippi navigation has opened the 
way to increased shipments of grain 
to southern areas at big freight sav- 
ings, the speakers told the grain men. 
Shipments up the river include heavy 
tonnages of coal and petroleum and, 
more recently, molasses. So far this 
year, 675,000 tons of grain have 
moved down river from the North- 
west. 

It is estimated, Col. Rohde said, 
that a million tons of grain could 
move annually upon completion of 
the upper harbor project. 
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Minneapolis Exchange 
Transfers Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS — Seven member- 
ship transfers have been announced 
by the Minneapolis Grain Exchange. 
They are: 

Sheldon E. Gordinier, Russell Miller 
Milling Co., to Oliver B. Nypan, Van 
Dusen Harrington Co.; Otto Paulson, 
McCabe Co., to Dickinson G. Wiltz, 
McCabe Co.; E. J. Lang, Jr., Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., to Harold M. Book, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; J. S. Birdsall, 
Birdsall Elevators, to B. L. Birdsall, 
Birdsall Elevators; O. E. Fisher, Car- 
gill, Ine., to Fred Birdsall, Birdsall 
Grain Co.; William D. MacMillan II, 
Cargill, Inc., to Walter W. Finch, 
Russell Miller Milling Co., and estate 
of A. D. Kleinman to Wayne W. 
Johnson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
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Sales of Spring Wheat 


Flour Climb; 


Business 


In Other Types Lags 


A substantial increase in spring 
wheat flour sales was recorded last 
week as bakery flour buyers booked 
on a market advance which followed 
the recent declines. Business in other 
types of flour remained light, how- 
ever. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 183% of five-day milling capac- 
ity, compared with 57% the previous 
week. In the Southwest, sales were 
at a level of 30% of capacity, com- 
pared with 56% the preceding week. 
Central states mills again met a 
slow demand, and only moderate 
business was reported in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The spring wheat sales increase 
found buyers booking supplies for 
30 days or more. Conversions of hard 
winter contracts to springs repre- 
sented a substantial part of the busi- 
ness. 

Buyers of hard winters found re- 
cent market conditions no incentive 
to add to their supplies. Many still 
have fairly ample stocks. 

Family flour sales lagged, but 
directions were good. 

Flour export activity included sale 
of fair quantities to Norway. The 
Netherlands also was seeking flour, 
and Brazil indicated it would be 
taking flour in the forthcoming pur- 
chases. 

U.S. flour production last week 
averaged 104% of five-day capacity. 
Output was up in most areas. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour showed a marked increase last 
week as bakery flour buyers took no- 
tice of price increases after previous 
declines and booked ahead for 30 
days or more. 

Spring wheat mills’ sales averaged 
183% of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 57% the previous 
week and 36% a year ago. 

Cash wheat prices strengthened 
after previous declines, and on Nov. 
15-16 a substantial number of buyers 
stepped into the market and booked 
supplies for 30 days or more. In some 
cases coverage was said to range up 
to 60 days. 

A considerable part of the total 
business was in the form of conver- 
sions of hard winter flour contracts 
to springs. 

Some mill representatives noted 
that a good share of the purchasing 
was done by national buyers. How- 
ever, jobbers and independents also 
were said to be in the market. 

Figuring springs were at a low 
point after the recent declines, buy- 
ers booked ahead into January or as 
far as Feb. 1. As prices strengthened, 
mills provided protection. 

After the sales bulge, the market 
again became inactive. Cash wheat 
values remained firm after the gains 
earlier in the week. 

There was no unusual activity in 
family flour sales, with prices on that 
type of flour ions 
were good, however, with a seasonal 
pick-up in view of the coming of the 
baking season. 

Directions on other types of flour 


also were good. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
last week averaged 104% of capacity, 
compared with 90% the previous 
week and 110% a year ago. Interior 
northwest mills turned out flour at a 
rate of 102% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 103% the week be- 
fore and 102% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver- 
aged 103% of capacity, compared 
with 99% the previous week. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
last week averaged 115% of capacity, 
compared with 120% the previous 
week. 

Quotations Nov. 18, 100-lb. cottons: 
Spring standard patent $6.06@6.21, 
short patent $6.16@6.31, high gluten 
$6.61@6.71, family flour $6.30@7.50, 
first clear $5.76@6.21, whole wheat 
$5.96 @6.06. 


Southwest 
Kansas City: New bookings are 
scarce among hard winter wheat 


mills of the Southwest. Most buyers 
still have fairly ample stocks and 
find current market conditions no in- 
centive to add to their supplies. Sales 
last week averaged 30% of capacity, 
compared with 56% in the preceding 
week and 90% a year ago. There was 
a minor amount of export business 
done. 

Few sales of any consequence oc- 
curred in either bakery or family 
flour last week. Those sales that were 
made were very small because of the 
unprecedented amount of flour on the 
books as a result of last summer’s 
buying rush. 

One major development in bakery 
flour had an effect on future opera- 
tions by southwestern mills. A large 
quantity of hard winters, probably 
several hundred thousand sacks, was 


tumble by spring wheat premiums at 
exchanged for spring wheat flour. A 
a time when hard winter wheat prices 
were holding firm made the transfer 
possible. 

Export flour interest was on the 
upgrade. Norway acquired fair quan- 
tities of flour for shipment early next 
year at a rather favorable basis. Hol- 
land also was seeking flour but little 
was reported sold to this country. 
Brazil showed indication of acquiring 
around 317,000 sacks in the forthcom- 
ing purchases. And word was being 
awaited from Jordan on a 100,000- 
sack order which was bid on by U.S. 
mills. 

Quotations, Nov. 18, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.69@5.74, standard 
95% patent $5.59@5.64, straight $5.54 
@5.59; established brands of family 
flour $6.25@7.25; first clears $4.45@ 
4.85, second clears $4.30@4.40, 1% 
ash clears and higher $3.65@4.25. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
42%, compared with 57% the pre- 
ceding week and 72% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were slow to fair. 
Prices Nov. 18 were about unchanged 
on family flour and 5@10¢ lower on 
bakery flour, compared with the pre- 
vious week. 

Oklahoma City: Flour trading was 
slow in both family and bakery 
grades. Prices closed 20¢ lower on 
family flour and 20¢ higher on bakery. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Nov. 19: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.45@6.85, standard patent 
$6.15@6.35; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.90@6.10, 95% standard pat- 
ent $5.80@6, straight grade $5.75@ 
5.80. Truck lots higher on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Flour business for 
mills in this area was confined to 
small lots, widely scattered and sel- 
dom more than one or two cars. Most 
of the trade held back, running on 
previous bookings or current inven- 
tories. Interest was light. Family 
business was extremely slow. Direc- 
tions were steady with mills operating 
at four full days. Operations for next 
week will be about the same. Prices 
were up 10¢ on bakery grades, un- 
changed on family flour. The increase 
was due to higher options on milling 

(Continued on page 22) 





Sales of Durum Products Remain 
Limited; Shipment Pace Slower 


Sales of blended semolina and oth- 
er durum products remained limited 
last week, and production also was 
off somewhat. 

The new sales that were recorded 
were reported to be rather spotty, 
and mostly for nearby shipment. It 
was thought that many buyers are 
not booked ahead very far and that 
they might buy if they thought the 
market was at the bottom. However, 
there were no marked changes in 
the market last week, and interest 
was light. 

Shipments were a little slower, and 
this was considered a seasonal de- 
velopment. Macaroni product manu- 
facturers’ business usually slacks off 
with the approach of the holiday sea- 
son. 

It was noted in some areas, too, 
that warm weather was limiting re- 
tail sales of macaroni products. Gen- 
erally, demand for macaroni and 
noodle products was reported fair, 
with little government buying. 

There were some adjustments in 
durum prices during the week, but 
prices early this week were about 


unchanged from a week ago. Durum 
wheat at the top of 60-lb. range was 
quoted at $2.80 bu., Minneapolis. 
Blended semolina made with 50% 
durum and 50% hard wheat was 
quoted at around $6.65 cwt., bulk, 
Minneapolis, with 50-50 durum gran- 
ulars 25¢ under that. Meanwhile, 
the spread for straight durum prod- 
ucts was narrower than it was some 
time ago, with durum prices lower. 
Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less, at Minne- 
apolis Nov. 18, were as follows: 
61 to 64 Ib els Kaew én ee oee 
60 Ib. ee cae-8 . 
59 Ib. 


58 lb 
57 Ib. 


bo bo bo be bo 
AI~106 
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bo pono bor 
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DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
Nov, 14-18 .. 168,500 160,422 95 
Previous week .. 168,500 *163,143 97 
Year O80 .sicoes 168,500 179,302 106 
Crop year 
production 
Nov. 18, 1966 ...-+-ssereeeee> 2,956,110 
Nov. 18, 1954 -ccccecccccecveses 3,367,630 
*Revised. 
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Millfeed Trading 
Quiet After Gain 
In Some Sections 


Millfeed prices in major midwestern 
markets early this week did not show 
much change from a week ago. There 
was a brief period of strength in the 
Southwest with colder weather, but 
the market turned softer again. De- 
mand also was rather quiet in the 
Northwest after some pick-up, and 
the net result was little change in 
values in comparison with a week 
ago. Millfeeds mostly met a slow de- 
mand in the central states. In the 
East, prices were down last week in 
the face of large supplies and light 
demand. 

Sub - freezing temperatures over 
much of the Southwest for several 
days tended to improve the demand 
for feed last week. Any satisfactory 
improvement, however, was held back 
by continued easy prices for feed 
products and few gains of any im- 
portance for end products of livestock 
and poultry. 

An ice and snow cover over Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Iowa caused some 
feeders of hogs and cattle to take 
their livestock off the corn stubble 
and increase the use of feed supple- 
ments. Range cattle feed demand 
was somewhat improved. Cattle feed 
lot operators were in no mood to step 
up feeding of concentrates to their 
stock because recent cattle markets 
furnished no encouragement as to 
profits. 

Hog feed demand was fair to mod- 
erately improved. Dairy cattle feed 
demand showed some slight increases. 
There was a fairly good demand for 
broiler feed, and commercial laying 
operations were creating a good mar- 
ket for feed from some mills. Egg 
feed sales were fair. 


Feed business was reported about 
steady last week in the Northwest, 
and some manufacturers felt that No- 
vember business would probably hit 
about average levels despite a slow 
start for the month. 


Cold weather has stimulated de- 
mand to some extent, and continua- 
tion of the cold spell is bound to 
encourage additional buying. Farm- 
ers remain reluctant to buy any more 
formula feed than they absolutely 
have to, and thus concentrates are 
getting the most attention. 

Sales of laying feeds improved, and 
more of an upswing is anticipated. 

Formula feed sales were very slow 
in the central states last week. Feed 
mills looked for some pickup in the 
week ahead, although nothing exten- 
sive was anticipated. 

It was still generally agreed that 
much colder weather in this area 
would stimulate sales somewhat. 
Cattle still are on pasture in some 
areas although they now are coming 
into feedlots in greater numbers. 

The most important factor in the 
over-all slow demand, however, was 
thought to be the poor feeding ratios. 
Hog feed sales slowed down some- 
what, due to a drop in current pork 
prices. Also, feed prices were weak 
for the period. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 52,455 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50,919 in the 
previous week and 52,096 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Show Little 
Change; Cash Prices Firm 


There wasn’t much in the way of 
market developments to make wheat 
futures prices go very far in either 
direction last week, and prices at 
the close of the week ending Nov. 21 
were only slightly changed from a 
week earlier. For the most part, 
prices were up from a week earlier, 
but only by fractions. Premiums 
were generally firm. After dropping 
previously, cash wheat at Minneapolis 
rose somewhat and held rather firm. 


Closing prices for wheat futures 
Nov. 21 were: Chicago — December 


$2.04%4@%, March $2.05% @2.06, 
May $2.03%, July $1.91% @1.92, Sep- 
tember $1.94%; Minneapolis — De- 
cember $2.3154, May $2.25%; Kansas 
City—December $2.0954@%, March 
$2.123%4, May $2.09%, July $1.98%, 
September $2.00%4. 

While winter wheat flour sales 
lagged, spring wheat flour business 
showed a marked increased. This was 
a factor in stronger wheat prices 
for a time at Minneapolis and had 
some effect in other markets. 

Lending some strength to the 
wheat market was light country sell- 
ing of wheat. In some areas, winter 
weather was said to be limiting mar- 
keting, but it also was noted that 
many producers apparently were 
holding back their grain because they 
were not satisfied with current prices. 
They still have plenty of time to 
put their wheat under loan and ap- 
parently will do so if values do not 
rise appreciably. 

Although there was no strong push 
for milling wheat, supplies were lim- 
ited and prices were mostly firm. 

There was some export flour busi- 
ness, and some wheat export business. 
However, as usual, most of the wheat 


export trading was in government 
stocks. 
Government Deals 
Of chief interest were announce- 


ments of deals with Israel and Brazil. 
A second agreement between Israel 
and the U.S. providing for sale of 


surplus farm commodities was an- 
nounced Nov. 16. Sales wil) include 
90,000 metric tons of wheat. Also, 


an agreement between the U.S. and 
Brazil for the sale of commodities 
for Brazilian currency was an- 
nounced. Included in this agreement 
were 18.4 million bushels of wheat 
and 317,000 sacks of flour. 

Sales of wheat and flour under the 
1955-56 International Wheat Agree- 
ment totaled 1,927,000 bu. for the 
week ended Nov. 15. This brought 
the total since the beginning of the 
season to 25.8 million tushels, com- 
pared with 53.7 million during the 
same period last year. 

In the futures markets, distant 
contracts as well as current crop 
deliveries showed little change dur- 
ing the week ending Nov. 21. Frac- 
tional declines were recorded in some 
eases. The distant contracts were 
supported to some extent by the pos- 
sibility that the loan may bring 
scarcer free wheat supplies later in 
the season. Also, it was noted that 
moisture is needed in areas of the 
southwestern Wheat Belt. 


Receipts Larger 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended Nov. 17 
totaled 6 million bushels, compared 
with 5.8 million the previous week 
and 4.8 million for the comparable 
week a year ago. 

At Minneapolis receipts of all 
classes of wheat totaled 1,330 cars, 


of which 28 were for CCC account. 
Receipts at Duluth totaled 1,508 cars. 
The cash wheat market at Minne- 
apolis was unsettled, being firm one 
day, only to ease the next. On days 
when offerings were light or flour 
business showed even slight im- 
provement, premium bids were ad- 
vanced, but ranges readily eased if 
offerings increased even though 
slightly. On Nov. 17, ordinary No. 1 
dark northern or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat was quoted in range of 
1@6¢ over Minneapolis December 
wheat price; 12% protein 3@8¢ over; 
13% protein 4@9¢ over; 14% pro- 
tein 9@14¢ over; 15% protein 14@18¢ 
over; 15.5% protein 19@23¢ over; 
16% protein 27@34¢ over. The aver- 
age protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 14.28%, com- 
pared with 13.56% a year ago. 


Durum wheat offerings were not 
heavy, but demand was quite selec- 
tive. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Nov. 18 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ea a $2.33% @2.38% 
11% Protein .......... 2.33% @2.38% 
13% Protein ....ceseee. 2.35% @2.40% 
BEE OREN coccnétecccecece 2.36% @2.41% 
BATE. BUCO coccccccesceses 2.41% @2.46% 
16% Proteim .....ccccsecsess 2.46% @2.50% 
TGR WORM .. coc csscccses 2.51% @2.55% 
LOG PROCGEM. 2c. ccscccscceee 2.59% @2.66% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 


1/10% to 17%. 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


CO TB cccec ccvedeccccscccccces 2¢ premium 
DPM ShbEb obs 60620060 cece de 1¢ premium 
Ge EM bAdS beebecccetdcvecece 2¢ discount 
De TR cwecccenccencedaccccoaes 4¢ discount 
SS I csvccce TTT TTL Tt Tie 6¢ discount 
DE: MET S8S6604 coreccsovescecetve 8¢ discount 
Ch) bab eecneccsenestecosenses 10¢ discount 
BET Secccccccicoccocccscscce 12¢ discount 
GR ER, - cmweccscccecccccncccscee 14¢ discount 
Te Tn cosccccccccccccccccccses 16¢ discount 


Premiums Strong 


The volume of cash trading at 
Kansas City remains light, but there 
is a definite undertone of strength 
to premiums, reflecting a gradual 
tightening of supplies of preferred 
milling wheats. For the second con- 
secutive week, better wheats were 
marked up 1¢ in the premium range, 
with the lower end of the range re- 
maining unchanged. There is a con- 
siderable latent demand for top 
quality wheat, but no scramble for 
the meager offerings by mills. New 
flour business is at a low ebb, so 
there is little real push for cash 
wheat now, although mills are ap- 
proaching a point where lack of 
elevator space need no longer frus- 
trate purchasing. 

There was no change of conse- 
quence in the futures market during 
the week, the current option closing 
%¢ higher than a week ago. Ordinary 
wheat was quoted unchanged at 4¢ 
over the option, with 12% protein 
quoted at 7@31¢ over, 125% 9@33¢ 
over, 13% 10% @34¢, 13.5% 12% @37¢ 
and 14% 14% @39¢ over. 

Producer selling of wheat has 
dropped off to a trickle, and most re- 
ceipts at Kansas City come from in- 
terior markets to apply on contracts. 
Last week’s receipts totaled 375 cars 
as against 430 in the previous week 
and 497 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Nov. 18 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.12% @2.51% 
- 2.11% @2.61 
2.10% @2.49 


No. 2 Dark and Hard.. 
No, 3 Dark and Hard........ 
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CURRENT FLoUR PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity 
output of all mills in the U.S, expressed in percentages: 


Nov, 14-18, 
1955 


Northwest 


715,816 

Southwest 1,301,904 
Buffalo cou : 577,897 
Central and Southeast 610,514 
North Pacific Coast 317,395 
Totals 3,523,526 


Percentage of total U.S. output 75 
*Revised 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day wee! 





Nov. 14-18, Previous Nov. 15-19, 
1955 week 1954 
Northwest 103 99 102 
Southwest 100 97 92 
Buffalo scvees Bon 119 124 
Central and 8S. E. 107 96 88 
N. Pacific Coast . 87 87 93 
Totals 104 99 100 
* Revised, 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 14-18 . -. 279,850 105 
Previous week 279,850 96 
TORe- OD wscers 9, 89 
Two years ago .. 274,850 92 
Five-year average .. 90 
Ten-year average . 90 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week 


Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Nov. 14-18 1,021,350 1,007,577 99 
Previous week . .1,021,350 997,616 98 
Year ago ..--1,021,350 1,021,578 100 
Two years ago. .1,021,500 916,464 90 
Five-year @VeTAGE ......ce.scccces 96 
Ten-year average ......... vedas 94 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 14-18 ..... 570,250 610,514 107 
Previous week .. 570,250 550,115 96 
Year ago ....... 671,400 593,499 88 
Two years ago .. 671,400 524,956 78 
Five-year @VeCrage ......ccceeseees 83 
TORO GVO S64 50 00 bs de catccs 82 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 24+18. ....% 475,000 577,897 121 
Previous week .. 475,000 567,325 119 
Yoar @80 ....s3s. 459,500 572,710 124 
Two years ago .. 459,800 547,715 119 
Five-year Q@VCTABE ......2s.ecscese 109 
SOD-FORe GOTGR ccic ce cecccceuenes 113 


to The 


and to the total estimated 








*Previous Nov. 15-19, Nov. 16-20, Nov. 17-21, 
week 1954 1953 f 
684,969 751,112 746,394 

1,266,342 1,270,917 1,169,621 
567,325 2,710 547,715 53 § 
550,115 593,499 524,956 603,253 
318,135 324,038 268,531 288,299 

3,386,886 3,512,276 3,479,608 

75 75 75 





flour production 











July 1 to 
Nov. 16-20, Nov. 17-21 Novy. 19, 
1953 1952 1954 
101 94 14,095,623 
90 94 *25,048,561 
119 115 11,046,130 
98 90 11,398,098 11,052,602 
77 79 6,006,407 5,981,155 
98 94 64,989,434 °67,224,061 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 14-18 237,000 248,637 104 
Previous week 237,000 *213,346 90 
Year ago ... 232,500 257,596 119 
Two years ago .. 282.5 254,006 100 
Five-year average 95 
Ten-year average 97 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, {n- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Nov. 14-18 154,500 467,179 102 

Previous week 454,500 *471,623 103 

Year ago .... 487,250 493,616 102 

Two years ago 552,000 492,388 102 

Five-year average le¥dueress 89 

DOM-FORP BVOTATS bo ocscc cesses ee 85 

*Revised., 
PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Nov. 14-18 215,200 204,571 95 
Previous week 215,200 *205,899 96 
Year ago .. 215,000 212,583 98 
Two years ago .. 230,000 163,893 72 
FIVO-VOAF GVETABO 22... cccceccccee 84 
TON-YVOMF AVETABE ........cecccseee 84 


*Revised. 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 


Nov. 14-18 . 138,750 112,824 81 
Previous week 138,750 112,236 81 
Year ago 133,200 111,455 95 
Two years ago 122,000 99,186 74 
Five-year average 84 
Ten-year average 85 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Nov 


18, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas Oity and St. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, 


—South west* 








(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Ruffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


North west*—. 


Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) milla of 


-—Buffalot— --Combined**- 





Weekly Crop year Weekiy Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Nov. 14-18 518,991 14,448 280,529 11,664 163,769 52,455 963,289 
Prev. week 113,825 11,451 150,919 
Two wks. ago .. 14,371 10,449 50,107 
1954 - 507, 15,160 276,227 11,200 215,894 52,096 999,638 
1953 495,590 15,590 298,275 10,924 209,558 50,228 1,003,423 
1952 524,063 16,254 317,039 10,230 314,575 52,451 1,156,677 
1951 527,078 13,797 197,918 9,809 206,403 48,484 931,399 
*Principa! mills. **74% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised 
No. 4 Dark and Hard..... 2.09% @2.47 ; ; i 
oh ae ea 2.09% @2.12% comprised the principal activity in 
ee PR 2.08% @2.12 wheat trading, with domestic buyers 
No. 3 Red ...-sse0% 2.07% @2.11 y ow 
a, 4) DOR. nntanesenien cose 2.05% @2.09 taking hold very al ly. 
Some concern is expressed on the 
At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard condition of winter wheat with the 


winter wheat was reported selling 
Nov. 21 at $2.36@2.38 bu., with 13% 
protein at $2.37@2.39 bu. Demand 
was fair and supplies sufficient. 
Japan came into the market in 
the Pacific Northwest at the end of 
last week and bought the equivalent 
of four cargoes of white wheat. This 
is for December shipment. In addi- 
tion, Japan bought one cargo of Cali- 
fornia barley; four cargoes of Ca- 
nadian wheat and one of barley. This 


coldest November weather in the his- 
tory of the Pacific Northwest. Some 
areas reported insufficient snow cov- 
ering, but generally speaking there 
were ample amounts of snow on the 
ground. It will take some time before 
actual damage reports can be se- 
cured; dependent on how the weather 
moderates. Concern is always ex- 
pressed of too sudden warm weather. 
The cold spell was breaking at the 
end of the week. 
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CHICAGO—Wheat-germ flour pro- 
duced by the Brown milling process 
has been assayed in the biochemical 
laboratory of the Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation, Madison, Wis., 
and the following summary and con- 
clusions are reported by Philip H. 
Derse, director of the foundation’s 
control laboratory operations: 

“Vitamins, niacin, thiamine and 
vitamin E are higher in the flour 
tested than those reported in the 
bread flour it was compared with. 
Riboflavin is not significant because 
of its instability and loss during pro- 
cessing. The minerals, iron and phos- 
phorus, are also high in the flour. Be- 
cause of the low level of calcium re- 
ported in wheat germ there is no 
significant increase to be expected. 
Of the amino acids, arginine, lysine, 
tryptophane, isoleucine and valine, 
are significantly increased and indi- 
cate the presence of high quality pro- 
tein. Based on the chemical values 
reported in the literature on bread 
flour, the flour tested contains wheat 
germ. 

Mr. Derse states that samples of 
Brown-milled flour collected on three 
consecutive days from the Brown 
Milling Co. at Morris, Ill., were sub- 
mitted to the foundation. 

Mr. Brown’s interest in producing 
a non-rancidifying wheat-germ flour 
was a heritage from his grandfather, 
Daniel T. Hedges, who owned flour 
mills in the Sioux City, Iowa, area. 
In 1935 Mr. Brown became leaser- 
owner of the mill at Morris, Il., 
which had pioneered along this line, 
and began his own experiments 
in breaking wheat so as to retain 
the germ and render it incapable 
of rancidification. The process is de- 
scribed as follows in patent applica- 
tions: 

“The present invention relates to a 
for producing flour from 
cereals and, more particularly, to a 
process for making flour containing 
substantially all the vitamins, oils 
and fats present in the cereal, a sub- 
stantial portion of which is lost un- 
der present milling processes. An- 
other project (in this application) is 
to provide a process for producing 
flour that will not become rancid, 
that will have a superior flavor, and 


process 








tree 


HOLIDAY SC 
cookies are the Burry Biscuit Corp- 
oration’s contribution to the holiday 
scene. Shortbread, covered with 


multi-nonpareils, and cut in the 
shapes of old-world Dutch Christmas 
cookies, comprise these Christmas 
tree ornaments. They are packed for 
gift-giving. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flour Used in Brown Milling Process 
Assayed; Minerals, Protein Analyzed 


that will contain substantially all the 
flour contained in the cereal.” 

Mr. Brown says of the process: “It 
uses several principles of aging, tem- 
pering and grinding which are essen- 
tial to mill a non-rancidifying wheat- 
germ flour. It permits the wheat to 
be milled at a sufficiently low tem- 
perature to prevent the germ from 
softening and flattening in the 
process. The mechanical process re- 
sults in the wheat germ being split 
into particles smaller than the flour 
particles in such a manner that the 
wheat germ elements keep indefi- 
nitely as part of the flour, and thus 
make possible the production of a 
flour which will not turn rancid.” 

Thirty countries have granted 
process patents for the Brown-milled 
wheat-germ flour. All patents are 
issued to the Daniel H. Brown Trust, 
administered by the American Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. Licensing 
contracts are made by the trust. 

In 1949, Mr. Brown asked Dr. An- 
ton J. Carlson of the University of 
Chicago’s Department of Physiology 
to check on his wheat-germ flour. Dr. 
Carlson made his experiments, and 
wrote to the secretary of agricul- 
ture, Charles F. Brannan, concerning 
the Brown milling process: 

“As a public service, I should con- 
vey to you the facts concerning flour 
milled at Morris, Il. I am submitting 
the following for your serious con- 
sideration and, I hope, action. I spent 
an entire day watching the Brown 
system operate, and selected more 
than 100 samples of flour stock. Each 
sample was packed in a paper bag, 
sealed, dated and marked while in 
my possession. I personally took them 
back to the university.” 

Dr. Carlson made the flour tests he 
considered necessary, and reported 
that he found the thiamine (vitamin 
B) content of the wheat-germ flour 
milled by the Brown pilot plant was 
2% to 3 times that of standard, un- 
enriched flour of comparable grade; 
that the fat content was 20 to 25% 
higher than that of standard flour of 
a comparable grade; and that no ran- 
cidity developed in flour samples held 
for more than one year at tempera- 
tures: ranging from 55 to 90° F. In 
conclusion, Dr. Carlson wrote: 

‘I feel strongly that this milling 
process has great health value for 
the people of the U.S., and more than 
that, for the people of the world. 
Better flavor, plus greater health 
value, should mean larger consump- 
tion of bread and the wheat from 
which it is produced.” 


Taste Appeal 
Mr. Brown reports on a recent 
experiment, in which 270 women 


participated in a “blindfold taste 
test” to determine their prefer- 
ence for any one of five brands of 
bread sold in the Chicago area and 
a sixth baked from Brown-milled 
wheat-germ flour. Forty-two of the 
women said they could find no dif- 
ference and expressed no preference; 
77 stated that they preferred other 
than the wheat-germ bread, and 151 
preferred the bread manufactured 
from wheat-germ flour. 

Home Town Enriched Bread, 
“bursting with ground-in wheat 
heart,” is being made from Brown 
wheat-germ flour by Michigan Bak- 
eries, Inc. Introductory advertising 
of this bread in Jackson, Mich., con- 
tained the following statement: “For 
over half a century modern millers 
have been trying to find a method of 
high-speed milling that did not de- 


stroy the life-giving heart-of-the- 
wheat. They knew that the old stone- 
ground mills turned out a flour su- 
perior in flavor and nutritional ele- 
ments. Producing a flour with the 
heart-of-the-wheat ground in would 
enable bakers to bake bread that had 
all the full flavor and energy of old- 
fashioned loaves plus the soft, creamy 
texture of modern loaves, Home 
Town Bread, baked by Michigan Bak- 
eries, is the answer to these years 
of research. An exclusive formula 
combined with natural wheat-heart 
flour brings you all the goodness of 
yesteryear in a soft, white, creamy- 
textured loaf.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LireE——— 
RECONDITIONING UNDER WAY 

OGDENSBURG, N.Y.—Work of re- 
conditioning the Rutland Grain Ele- 
vator has been completed. The Og- 
densburg Terminal Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of the Rutland, Vt., firm is in 
charge of operation of the grain ele- 
vator. 

Jean Murray was named superin- 
tendent and agent of the Terminal 
corporation in an announcement by 
the Rutland president, Gardner A. 
Caverly, who disclosed plans to re- 
ceive grain to be sent here by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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B. C. Christopher, Jr., 
Grain Merchant, Dies 


KANSAS CITY—Benjamin C. 
Christopher, Jr., 74, senior partner 
of B. C. Christopher & Co., Kansas 
City, one of the oldest grain com- 
mission firms in the Southwest, died 
Nov. 16 from a cerebral hemorrhage 
suffered the day before. He was one 
of the oldest members of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. 

In 1906, after a brief business ex- 
perience in another industry, Mr. 
Christopher joined the firm which 
was founded by his father in 1878. 
He became a member of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade in 1911 and was 
made a partner of the firm in 1922. 
In recent years he has not been ac- 
tively engaged in the business. He 
operated a dairy farm near Kansas 
City which was his avocation. 

Survivors are his widow, Mrs. 
Nellie Christopher, of Kansas City; 
and two daughters, Mrs. A. J. Wool- 
dridge, of Kansas City, and Mrs. 
G. H. Wormhoudt, of Wichita. Two 
brothers also survive, one of whom, 
James K. Christopher, is associated 
with the family business and is a 
member of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade 














The Revolution in U.S. Agriculture 


WASHINGTON 
ing modern methods of communica- 
tion and distribution of information- 


Notwithstand- 


printed, pictorial and oral—the U‘S. 
exhibits an exasperating lack of un- 
derstanding of the social and eco- 
nomic changes that have been slowly 
yet steadily taking place in the farm 
communities of the nation. These 
slow changes up to this ‘point have 
been largely evolutionary but are now 
reaching a crisis stage which may be 
more appropriately termed a revolu- 
tion. 

The farm plant of the U.S. is about 
to go into the crisis stage of economic 
and social change very closely paral- 
lel to that of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, which struck with such great 
impact on western European civiliza- 
tion and worked extreme hardship on 
the village dwellers who were en- 
gaged in domestic industry. 


The U.S. approach seems lacking 
in a full understanding of what is 
almost upon us and now unfortunate- 
ly may be dominated by political con- 
cepts rather than rational economic 
applications. Not that the political 
aspects should be ignored or dis- 
carded, for it is the political approach 
which would tend to modify or pre- 
vent extreme economic and social 
penalties, in this instance, on the 
farmers who seem on their way to 
be displaced more and more by larger 
farm units operated on a _ highly 


skilled management and_ technical 
basis. 
For our immediate purpose let’s 


roughly compare the current condi- 
tions with broad outlines of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. That latter 
phenomenon resulted from the har- 


nessing of steam power which led to 
the broad urbanization of western 
European civilization, the growth of 
the factory and the destruction of 
markets for the domestic industry 
the spinners, weavers and such. 


Farm Revolution 


Here is its modern counterpart. 
First, the advent of the gasoline en- 
gine coupled with the farm combine, 
the cotton picker and the corn picker 
to mention but a few of modern ma- 
chinery developments, brought about 
the liquidation of the farm work ani- 
mals, the horse and the mule. 

Next came hybrid seed corn which 
vastly expanded the production of 
this important feed grain. 

Closely in line with these impor- 
tant economic developments in farm 
operation came the expanded use of 
chemical plant foods and chemical 
pesticidal materials to cause many 
more units to spring from the soil 
than theretofore had ever been an- 
ticipated. One of the outstanding 
farm economic thinkers, Theodore 
Shultz of the University of Chicago, 
is said to have remarked that the de- 
velopment of anhydrous ammonia 
will be to the corn crop a greater 
influence than the development of 
hybrid seed corn, and its influence 
will be brought to full flower within 
less than a decade, whereas the ex- 
pansion of use of hybrid seed corn 
was brought to full blossom only 
after nearly 15 years. 

These developments are what the 
economist would probably call eco- 
nomic “goods.” They have bestowed 
on the farmer a boon whereby he has 
been, up to now, able to keep pace 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Canada Flour Trade Marked by 
Declining Output and Exports 


TORONTO — Canadian mills re- 
ported an output of 1,792,384 bbl. 
flour for September, compared with 
1,931,984 bbl. for the same month a 
year ago. Production was up 111,206 
bbl. from the August figure of 1,681,- 
178 bbl 

Total production for the first two 
months of the current crop year is 
3,473,562 bbl. compared with 3,744,467 
bbl. for the corresponding period a 
year ago 

Mills reporting for September aver- 
aged 79.7% of their combined rated 
capacity 89,974 bbl. for a 25-day 
working period. In August they 
worked 69.0% of their combined ca- 
pacity of 90,264 bbl. for 27 days. 
Wheat milled amounted to 8,039,098 
bu., including 493,015 bu. of Ontario 
winter wheat, while in September last 
year milled wheat was 8,594,018 bu., 
including 584,735 bu. of winter wheat. 

Ontario winter wheat flour produc- 
tion in September totaled 110,046 bbl. 
down from the 126,636 bbl. produced 
in the month of 1954. Total 
volume of this type of flour for the 
first two months of the current crop 
year is 229,276 bbl. against 274,617 
bbl. produced during the similar 
period of last year. The volume of 
winter wheat flour produced in Au- 
gust was 119,230 bbl. 

Millfeed production for September 
was 61,044 tons compared with 63,952 
tons in the same month a year ago. 
The breakdown of the present total is 
bran 25,255 tons, shorts 26,753 tons, 
and middlings 9,036 tons. Millfeed 
production for the first two months 
of the current crop year totaled 119,- 
673 tons compared to 124,033 tons 
in the same two months of 1954. 


Exports 

Canadian flour exports were lower 
for the month of September, 1955, the 
second month of the new crop year, 
than for the same month a year ago. 
In September of this year they 
amounted to 767,952 bbl., whereas a 
year ago the figure was 795,388 bbl. 
So far this crop year, exports have 
declined 185,528 bbl., compared to the 
same period a year ago, and com- 
pared to two years ago the decline is 
339,617 bbl., the figures being as fol- 
lows: Aug.-Sept., 1955—1,360,986 bbl., 


same 


1954—1,546,514 bbl., and 1953—1,700,- 
603 bbl. 
Shipments to the Commonwealth 


countries this September are below 
those made a year ago—408,783 bbl., 
compared to 464,325 bbl. However, 
the reverse is true of shipments to 
foreign countries, 359,169 bbl., against 
331,063 a year ago. 

Reduced shipments continued to be 
made to the U.K., Canada’s largest 
flour market. For the first two 
months of the current crop year, ship- 
ments totaled 428,098 bbl., whereas 
for the corresponding period of the 
previous year, the total was 558,087 
bbl 

Other Commonwealth 
registering reductions are Gold Coast 
34,112 bbl. against 49,939 bbl.; Ni- 
geria 19,042 bbl. against 27,959 bbl., 
Sierra Leone 8,384 bbl. against 8,742 
bbl., Hong Kong 29,620 bbl. compared 
with 57,808 bbl., Malaya and Singa- 
pore 11,770 bbl. against 15,538 bbl., 
Gibraltar 2,272 bbl. compared with 
4,209 bbl., Bahamas 7,885 against 
9,256 bbl. Barbados 13,802 bbl. 
against 17,525 bbl., Bermuda 3,020 
compared with 4,613 bbl., and Trini- 
dad & Tobago 71,958 bbl., compared 
with 78,680 bbl. Increased shipments 


countries 





were recorded to Gambia, 
Honduras, and Jamaica. 

Reduced shipments were made to 
Japan, 11,787 bbl. against 23,893 bbl., 
Philippine Islands, 157,419 bbl. com- 
pared with 229,478 bbl., Cuba took 
only 11,272 bbl. against 15,653 bbl. a 
year ago, while shipments to Colom- 
bia were 12,797 bbl., against 36,610 
bbl. Surinam took 3,090 bbl. whereas 
for the same period last year the 
quantity taken was 9,437 bbl. 

Foreign countries taking increased 
shipments were Belgian Congo, 38,- 
381 bbl., against 28,738 bbl., Korea 
11,248 bbl., while last year at this 
time no shipments had been made to 
that destination, Lebanon 5,105 bbl. 
against 81 bbl. Greece took 1,197 bbl., 
there were no “shipments to that 
country at the same time last year. 
This was also true of Italy, which has 
taken 13,616 bbl. this year. Costa 
Rica accounted for 26,055 bbl., against 
10,054 bbl. a year ago, and Domini- 
can Republic took 14,383 bbl. com- 
pared with 4,900 bbl. Nicaragua has 
taken a total of 22,333 bbl. compared 
with 7,903 bbl., and the U.S. 30,161 
bbl. compared with 16,853 bbl. Vene- 
zuela is another country which has 
taken increased quantities, 132,957 
bbl., against 117,169 bbl. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


British 








Baltimore Grain 


Exports Decline 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Grain exports 
from the Port of Baltimore declined 
in October from figures from the cor- 
responding month in 1954, according 
to the monthly report compiled by 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

A total of 649,482 bu. of wheat were 
exported last month, compared with 
4,539,234 bu. in October a year ago. 
Corn exports aggregated 4,381,914 bu. 
as against 1,759,429 bu. for October, 
1954. 
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Canada Extends Plan 


For Deferred Prices 


TORONTO—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has made some changes in the 
length of time mills are allowed when 
making sales under the provisions of 
the deferred price basis section. They 
became effective after the market 
close Nov. 10, 1955. 

In addition to sales of flour at the 
prevailing prices announced by the 
board, and subject to the pertinent 
paragraphs of the circular, bookings 
of flour milled from western wheat 
(other than No. 5, No. 6 and Durum 
wheat) will be considered by the 
board on a basis to be established by 
one of the following methods: 

(a) At any time up to 6 market 
days after the date of ocean bill of 
lading on sales covering shipment ex. 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic ports, but 
in no case later than 6 market days 
after the date of the ocean bill of 
lading. Previously the time limit on 
such shipments had been 5 days from 
the date of the ocean bill of lading. 

(b) At any time up to 15 market 
days after the date of ocean bill of 
lading on sales covering shipments ex. 
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Canadian Pacific Coast ports for des- 
tinations west of the Panama Canal 
and for South American, Central 
American, and Caribbean area desti- 
nations, but in no case later than 15 
market days after the date of the 
ocean bill of lading. Previously this 
time limit had applied to all such 
sales moving from Canadian Pacific 
Coast ports. 

(c) At any time up to 22 market 
days after the date of ocean bill of 
lading on sales covering shipments 
ex. Canadian Pacific Coast ports for 
destinations. East of the Panama 
Canal, with the exception of South 
American, Central American and 
Caribbean Area destinations, but in 
no case later than 22 market days 
after the date of the ocean bill of 
lading. This proviso is in addition to 
previous regulations. 

(d) At any time up to 7 market 
days after the date of oce&n bill of 
lading on sales covering shipments 
ex. Churchill, but in no case later 
than 7 market days after the date of 
the ocean bill of lading. Previously, 
Churchill was not included in the de- 
ferred pricing arrangement. 

Similar extensions covering sales of 
wheat were made, effective after the 
close of the market on Oct. 31, 1955. 
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OYSTERS or EAGLES? 


From an Article in Christian 
Economics by 
the Rev. Kenneth W. Sollitt, 
First Baptist Church, Midland, Mich. 


T= oyster is endowed with a 
ready-made house to live in. All 
he has to do is to open the doors of 
his house to take in his food and 
close them again to keep out his 
enemies. He has perfect social se- 
curity. Yet he is the easiest fish in 
the world to catch, crush, and cook. 
He always ends up in the soup. So 
what does his vaunted security really 
amount to? 

The eagle, on the other hahd, is 
peculiar among created things in an- 
other respect. When a severe storm 
strikes, all other birds either hide 
from the storm or try to fight it as 
long as their strength holds out. The 
eagle neither fights nor runs away. 
He simply sets his wings so the fury 
of the storm itself lifts him above 
the storm where the sun is shining, 
and there he remains, “free as a 
bird,” until the storm is over. And 
only a fool would pity the eagle be- 
cause he isn’t an oyster. 

The road to freedom in America 
must begin with the decision as to 
what kind of freedom we want. Is it 
freedom from something, or freedom 
for something? 

To our forefathers, freedom meant 
the right to risk capital in the hope 
of a return on their investments; the 
right of unlimited expansion of their 
businesses; the right to let the people, 
in true democratic fashion, cast their 
ballots in the cash registers of the 
nation for the businesses which 
served them best. Freedom to them 
was a positive thing, and they wisely 
chose the eagle as their national em- 
blem. 

More recently we have been indoc- 
trinated with the negative idea that 
by “freedom” we mean freedom from 
taking risks and making our own 
choices and decisions. This negative 
attitude toward freedom exhibits 
itself in the very expressions we use. 
Instead of freedom for life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, we 
speak of freedom from want, worry, 
and war (and work, too, if possible). 
And we have been so busy fleeing 
from these spectres that we have 
turned a corner and run right into 
their arms. 

We have sought freedom from fear 
so avidly that all it has gotten us is 
a fear of freedom. We are fast be- 
coming a nation of oysters. Instead 
of following the time-honored cus- 
tom of honest men and enjoying the 
freedom to work for, save for, and 
buy the things we want, we have 
thought that it would be easier to 
elect men to Congress who would 
give us what we want at the expense 
of others. 

And so our new immoral freedom 
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to take by law that which belongs to 
another has destroyed the old free- 
dom to enjoy unmolested the fruits 
of our ingenuity and toil. First, we 
must decide which kind of freedom 
we want in the years ahead, the free- 
dom of oysters or the freedom of 
eagles, the freedom of parasites or 
the freedom of noble men, the free- 
dom of pirates or the freedom of 
honest persons. 

Second, if it is the freedom of 
honest persons that we hope to en- 
joy, we must resist all tendencies 
toward further socialization, for so- 
cialism is piracy. Socialism is rob- 
bing the man who earns for the bene- 
fit of the one who doesn’t. It is in 
every sense a system of “the sur- 
vival of the sickest” because it robs 
the ambitious of their initiative and 
keeps the people who never had any 
initiative from developing any. 

Socialism has demonstrated four 
facts over and over again: 


1. You can’t multiply wealth by © 


dividing it. 

2. It does no good to get rid of 
a few little monopolies by creating 
a big one called “government.” 

3. The government can’t give 
what it does not first take away. 

4. It can never take away enough 
to supply the ever increasing de- 








mands of those who are led to be- 
lieve they are getting something for 
nothing when they get it from Uncle 
Sam. 

If we want to be a free people, we 
must begin to do what we ought to 
do because we ought to do it and not 
just when we are forced to it. This 
demanding that we be forced to be 
good before being willing to behave, 
is the root of much of our trouble. 
Burton Parks in Better Homes and 
Gardens put it this way: “We’ll never 
reach maturity in America until we 
get over the idea that whatever is 
legal is also moral.” 

No people can long maintain their 
freedom unless they are morally 
worthy of it. The only alternative to 
the imposition of controls from with- 
out is the exercise of controls from 
within. The only alternative to being 
forced to do what we ought, which 
is a form of slavery, is to do what 
we ought because we want to—and 
this is the only basis on which free- 
dom can be built. 

Let us here dedicate ourselves to 
showing that covetousness doesn’t 
pay, that liberty is never license to 
do as we please but only freédom to 
do as we ought, and that freedom is 
only for those who will accept the 
responsibilities that go along with it. 








Looking Backward 
into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








25 Years Ago: 


Chicago’s new Board of Trade 
Building was officially dedicated, 
and visitors from all over the coun- 
try were present. Ceremonies opened 
with a parade of members, headed 
by the Board of Trade Legion Post 
drum and bugle corps, from the 
temporary building on South Clark 
Street, and concluded with a ban- 
quet at the Stevens Hotel in the 
evening. Every terminal market and 
exchange was represented at the 
opening session. W. M. Hommerd- 
ing, of the B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, bought the first car 
of cash wheat from W. E. Bailey & 
Co., and L. Sayre of the Rosenbaum 
Grain Corp., bought the first car 
“to arrive.” 


Item: That the baking industry 
of the U.S. is in a stronger position 
than ever before, enriched with a 
will to go forward and with the 
machinery necessary to accomplish 
this purpose at hand in the American 
Bakers Assn., was strikingly demon- 
strated at the very outset of the 
International Conference and Exposi- 
tion of the Baking Industry in At- 
lantic City. Thousands of bakers and 


allied tradesmen from nearly every 
state in this country, as well as rep- 
resentatives of numerous foreign na- 
tions, were present when the con- 
vention was called to order by Henry 
Stude, president of the American 
Bakers Association, in the huge mu- 
nicipal auditorium. The nature of the 
crowd present was highly comfort- 
ing to those who have the interests 
of the industry at heart, and no better 
evidence could have been had of the 
stability of baking, and its bright 
future. In view of this, it was par- 
ticularly fitting that the first speak- 
er of the convention was Dr. William 
Gerry Morgan, Washington, D.C., 
president of the American Medical 
Assn., who spoke on “Some Facts 
About Some Fads.” Faddists of every 
type, particularly food faddists, ex- 
ercise faddists, and those who would 
teach eugenics to the young, came 
in for sound condemnation. 


75 Years Ago: 


Dr. Cyrus Thomas, president of 
the Illinois University, has just fin- 
ished a valuable paper on the chinch- 
bug, its history, characteristics and 
habits, and the means of destroying 
it. 
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MILL PROBLEM IN VERSE — 
Britain’s flour trade publication, Mill- 
ing, reports that at a general meeting 
of the London and South East Eng- 
land Students’ Society this motion 
was proposed for debate: “That for 
effective operation at a modern mill, 
the miller’s craft has to be subservi- 
ent to laboratory control.” Speaking 
on the motion, one of the debaters 
offered this poetic objection: 


The millers today are by some 
thought dumb 

If at times they still use their finger 
and thumb. 

But like the Old Miller who lived on 
the Dee 

They are proud of their craft, as well 
they might be. 


The wheats of the world are at times 
a bit rough 

And it has been known to have Eng- 
lish wheat tough. 

Some imported wheats are quite good 
we'll agree, 

But, alas, some of these are not all 
they should be. 


Our weather 
about 

And wet and dry bulb figures go up 
the spout. 

When it’s frosty and dry flour dresses 
like mad 

And when it’s dreary and foggy it’s 
darn near as bad. 


conditions see-saw 


Unless millers are careful things “go 
for a Burton,” 

For grinding and dressing will alter 
for certain. 

The stocks become tricky and may 
start to drift, 

But a keen, watchful eye is kept by 
each shift. 


Now some would suggest that the 
millers’ skil* 

Is of minor importance in running a 
mill. 

“The chemists should give them their 
orders” they say, 

But should this be the case it will be 
a sad day. 


For the chemists look on and hope 
for the best 

And can only be guided by results of 
a test, 

And if the mill is in trouble they 
doubtless will say 

“Get out of this mess in your own 
sweet way.” 


But we look to our labs. and their 
work with pride. 

Because sometimes their figures are 
quite a good guide, 

And we'll work along side with the 
greatest of pleasure, 

But admit that our craft is subser- 
vient—NEVER! 
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ONE KIND OF FARM AID 


INCE the advent of the welfare state, “farm 
avn is a term that can conjure up no sym- 
bolical image that does not bear the dollar sign. 
More likely it would be impossible to assign any 
other meaning to it than the dollar itself—a dollar 
from the public till transferred to a farmer’s 
pocket, not for “value received,” but to ‘mple- 
ment the ideology of insuring to said farmer “an 
adequate income.” 


There is, of course, an older concept of farm 
aid, but its nature is such as to render the use of 
the term “relief” in its current connotation inap- 
propriate to describe it. The older concept is the 
original theory of governmental responsibility 
for the advancement of a nation’s agriculture. 
Here the dollar is not a dole or the incentive 
carrot on a stick in front of a reluctant donkey. 
It is, rather, an aid to the scientific and practical 
advancement of agriculture, presenting the farmer 
with an improved opportunity to attend to his 
own income. 

An excellent current example of this funda- 
mental but not now politically compatible kind of 
farm aid is the continuing program of the Rust 
Prevention Assn., which cooperates with state 
experiment stations, state departments of agri- 
culture and the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in combating rust damage to the nation’s crops. 

This great agricultural aid program comes to 
mind at the moment through a report of progress 
by Donald G. Fletcher, executive secretary of the 
Rust Prevention Assn., who has just returned 
from his annual fall visit to Mexico. There his as- 
sociation has been acting as the agent of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and the Canadian 
Department of Agriculture in establishing a winter 
testing program of experimental lines of small 
grains in Mexico, with the cooperation of the 
Mexican Department of Agriculture and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Last year approximately 8,000 hybrid lines 
were grown, and this year about 10,000 lines have 
been planted on irrigated land near Obregon in 
Sonora, Mexico. Scientists from the U.S. and Can- 
ada travel to Mexico at harvest time each spring. 
Notes are taken and the most promising crosses 
are harvested for return to the north and a sum- 
mer crop. Some small increases are made of the 
most promising advanced lines. 

This year a group of North Dakota farmers 
interested in obtaining seed of one of the -new 
rust-resistant durums raised $66,000 to finance 
the winter increase of this seed in Mexico. 
Through the cooperation of the North Dakota 
Experiment Station, 198 bu. of seed of LD372 
durum were allotted for this purpose. It is hoped 
that an increase amounting to between 6,000 and 
7,000 bu. will be returned to North Dakota in 
April next spring. 

“We are not out of the woods yet,” reports Mr. 
Fletcher, ‘as far as rust damage which may be 
caused by race 15B is concerned. At least 90% of 
the durum planted next spring will be of those 
varieties which have suffered severe damage in 
the past. We trust that next season will not be 
favorable for the development of stem rust, but 
we feel that everything possible should be done 
now to increase the amount of resistant seed in 
order to reduce the danger of rust damage as 
quickly possible. 


“The North Dakota Experiment Station, fol- 
lowing its usual policy of sharing the seed of jm- 
proved varieties with cooperating states and coun- 
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tries, permitted the Rust Prevention Assn. to pur- 
chase one half ton (18 bu.) of LD372 to be given 
as a gift to the Mexican Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Rockefeller Foundation in apprecia- 
tion of their cooperation in the international grain 
breeding and testing program.” 


Though your simon-pure farm reliefer cannot 
discountenance the modest expenditures of public 
moneys that are involved in such agricultural 
benefit programs as rust prevention and soil 
conservation it cannot be wholly improper to 
assume that contemplation of such a diversion of 
public largesse from the price support pipeline 
into a long-term investment in agriculture afflicts 
many of the farm relief Messiahs with an un- 
comfortable twitching of the pocket nerve. 
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PRICE SUPPORT IN CANADA 


ONTEMPLATING the lush pattern of price- 
supported farm products in the U.S., Ca- 
nadian agriculture grows more and more restive, 
and it appears that in more than one mind there 
is the conviction that a larger part of the cost 
of attempting to insure a prosperous agriculture 
should fall into such a welfare state category as 
to be chargeable to the taxpayer. Along with this 
somewhat envious yearning there appears also 
to be a cautious realization of the shortcomings 
of price support devices and the evil consequences 
of these mechanisms as they have developed in 
the U.S. The board of directors of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture has approved a sup- 
port-pricing formula which aims to avoid one of 
the basic difficulties in this country. Free from 
rigidity, it differs greatly from the U.S. pattern 
in that it recommends that support prices should 
never be allowed to become incentive payments. 
Commenting upon the mounting urge to tap 
tax resources—or something other than the farm- 
er’s pocketbook—the Manitoba Cooperator, offi- 
cial organ of the Co-operative Movement in Man- 
itoba, has this to say: 

“Agricultural price support programs cost 
money in any country. Whether or not the deficits 
that must necessarily be incurred through the 
operation of such programs can be justified from 
an economic point of view is difficult to assess 
in true perspective. In the U.S., particularly, it 
must be remembered that the present support 
policy grew out of an emergency program insti- 
tuted in the early thirties, intended to tide a 
bankrupt agricultural industry over a trying pe- 
riod. Following the outbreak of World War II, 
with the need for increased food supplies, sup- 
port prices in the U.S. were advanced. With the 
end of hostilities it apparently became ‘politically 
unwise’ to lower them. In other words, the pro- 
gram has now become an accepted feature of 
U.S. agricultural policy. It has acted as a stim- 
ulant to production and, in many instances, has 
brought about the diversion of acreages from one 
type of grain crop to another not freely market- 
able on a quality basis. The increased production 
of feed types of wheat in the U.S. is one such 
example. Up to the present such wheat, irrespec- 
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tive of quality, has received the same support 
price as was paid for high quality milling wheat. 

“In Canada, as one example, initial prices have 
been established for wheat, oats and barley, as 
administered by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
These are support prices. They are considerably 
less than the support prices paid in the U.S. for 
similar crops; they are not intended as incentive 
prices but rather as a fair minimum return to 
producers. 

“In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, the 
U.S. treasury registered a deficit of $799,000,000 
in supporting the prices of farm products. This 
figure, which established a new all-time record, 
broke the previous record deficit of $419,000,000 
reached in the 12 months ending June 30, 1954. 
At the end of June, 1955, the Commodity Credit 
Corp., the price-support agency of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, had a total of $7,069,277,000 tied up in 
farm products, more than a billion dollars greater 
than the year previous. 

“As a fundamental section of the overall econ- 
omy, agriculture is entitled to considerations sim- 
ilar to those granted to other segments—no more, 
no less. However, any consideration of price sup- 
port programs should take into account the situ- 
ation that has developed in the U.S. 

“Taking into consideration the percentage of 
Canada’s population engaged in farming, it seems 
extremely unlikely that the Canadian economy 
could support the high cost of any scheme that 
would act as an incentive program contributing 
to increased production and the deliberate build- 
ing up of surpluses which can only lead to sub- 
sidized exports.” 

The price-support program of the US. will 
have earned at least a vicarious reward if it 
serves as an effective warning to the agricultural 
fraternity of Canada. 
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BREAD FROM LITTLE ALGAE 


HE Sunday newspaper supplement (what 

more likely place could it have turned up 
in?) tells all about the “palatable and nutritious” 
bread that has been produced from pulverized 
seaweed by a German scientist who spent 50 
years working out the process. This sea-bread 
miller hopes he has provided a means for pre- 
venting famine in poverty-stricken countries 
(that’s what it says here in the newspaper article, 
which is complete with pictures). The general 
idea of the writer of the article is that the bread 
doesn’t smell too bad (his language is more deli- 
cate than this, though). Standard loaves, at least 
of the “dark algae” bread, weigh 2% lb. Algae, 
you know, are sort of botannical cousins of the 
fungi—and perhaps even of the frog. 

The sea-bread miller gets his raw material 
from seaweed farms off the coast of Norway. 
He calls the crop raised there a “clean weed,” 
though he says nothing of the possibility that 
various marine creatures may be tangled up in 
it—eye of newt, toe of frog: that sort of thing. 
These adulterants, if present in the algae grist, 
are so beat up in the milling process as to be 
virtually invisible. All highly nutritious, however 
—full of protein rating much higher than what 
the grain weevil gives out. 

Wheat flour has to be used to make a dough, 
though the sea-bread miller takes a dim view 
of that (doesn’t contain enough vitamins and 
minerals, he says, and it has no mackerel at all, 
probably, unless maybe the fish flour folks have 
succeeded in getting some of their stuff moved 
over from the fertilizer bin to the food shelf). 
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Canadian Review ... 


The Wheat Crisis 


A government-appointed royal com- 
mission is studying Canada’s economic 
prospects. Wheat has played an im- 
portant part in the discussions and 
interested bodies have presented their 
points of view. 

Manitoba Pool Elevators, through 
its president, William J. Parker, 
sounded a call for international ac- 
tion to relieve what was described 
as the “present world wheat crisis.” 

Mr. Parker, a distinguished author- 
ity, said that today, as in the ’thirties, 
a true world market does not exist. 
Instead, there are “separate, insulat- 
ed, national markets where wheat 
production is almost everywhere sub- 
sidized, restricted and controlled — 
with export subsidies in the US., 
France, Turkey and elsewhere.” 

These forces had created the pres- 
ent world wheat crisis, and only at 
the international level, “by consulta- 
tion and agreement,” could the crisis 
be attacked and solved. This ap- 
proach alone, Mr. Parker said, could 
lead to stability in international trad- 
ing in grains. 

The pool also called for a national 
policy of farm support prices for 
Canada. Many industries, the brief 
said, enjoyed protection under federal 
policies. Another group within the 
economy enjoyed unemployment in- 
surance which was largely subsidized 
by the state. Labor had power to 
negotiate with management, and 
could back up its demands by strike 
action. 

Agriculture, meanwhile, the pool 
said, had to compete “in this greatly 
modified free enterprise economy,” 
while prices for farm products were, 
in the main, determined on export 
markets. 


Exchange View 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange, pre- 
senting its case to the commission, 
took the opposite line to the Mani- 
toba pool. Exchange officials are sure 
that Canada can compete in the world 
wheat market, but felt that it should 
allow the price to be determined by 
the marketplace. They feel that Can- 
ada will still have trouble selling 
wheat 25 years from now. Canadians, 
therefore, should make the law of 
supply and demand an ally rather 
than an enemy in meeting the mar- 
keting challenge. 


The exchange maintains that com- 
pulsory marketing of grain under 
prairie pools protects inefficiency. It 
agrees that governments must aid 
farmers in times of stress, but this 
aid must be tendered on the basis 
of need and should be flexible enough 
to be withdrawn when not required 
by the economics of the situation 
then prevailing. i 

Detailing its points the Exchange 
declared: “Too often, in the short his- 
tory of western Canadian agriculture, 
attempts have been made to buttress 
farm income or to protect the agri- 
cultural standard of living by arti- 
ficial or arbitrary grain price meth- 
ods. In practically every instance such 
practices, by creating surpluses while 
sacrificing sales, have confounded the 
problem for which a solution was 
sought. 


“Artificial pricing policies have a 
tendency, perhaps not intended by 


the policy-makers, to maintain in- 
efficient producers on inefficient farm 
units, resulting in a reduction of the 
aggregate comparative advantage of 
western grain farmers as a group. 

“This is particularly true under 
compulsory pooling arrangements 
whereby all production—low cost or 
high cost, efficient or inefficient—is 
pooled for pricing purposes at all 
levels of the marketing process from 
producer to consumer.” 


Bread Price Rise 


The Manitoba Pool brief cast a 
sidelight on bread prices. It said that 
the wheat producer had not bene- 
fited from increases in retail prices 
from 1929 to the present. 

In July, 1929, when mills were pay- 
ing about the same for wheat as 
today, the consumer paid only 7.7¢ 
for a loaf. The higher cost of today’s 
loaf had obviously resulted from high- 
er costs of other ingredients, labor 
and merchandising, the pool said. 
About 2% bu. of wheat are required 
to produce a 98-lb. bag of flour. From 
this, together with other baking in- 
gredients, the baker produces about 
150 1-Ib. loaves. 

“On the basis that mills now pay 
$1.80 for No. 1 Northern, and dis- 
regarding mill by-products, the value 
of the wheat in a loaf of bread is 
barely 3¢,” the pool asserted. 


Wheat Champion 


An entry of Saunders wheat grown 
by Robert Cochrane, Grande Prairie, 
Alberta, won the coveted world cham- 
pionship at the recent Royal Agri- 
cultural Winter Fair in Toronto. Last 
year the wheat award, for the first 
time, was won by an Ontario farmer, 
William Breckon of Burlington. 

Alberta growers also carried off 
the championships for rye and barley, 
while the award for oats went to 
Scotland. Jack McBride, Benalto, Al- 
berta won the rye championship with 
a sample of Petkus, while R. W. 
Hummel, Milk River, Alberta, secured 
the barley award with his entry of 
Compana. 

The oat award was won by William 
Sharp of Castleton Banff, Scotland, 
with an entry of Ayr Everest. W. C. 
Kirk, Jeffersonville, Ohio, carried off 
the top honors for corn. 

Koga 11, a European wheat variety 
claimed as a major threat to Canada’s 
hard wheats, so much in demand on 
export markets, appeared at the fair, 
marking a first time entry into inter- 
national competition. To the surprise 
of Canadians it was placed higher 
than the new rust-resistant variety 
Selkirk, though lowly-placed in con- 
trast with other Canadian wheats. 

The wheat was entered by Brit- 
ain’s Nickerson Seed Co., the firm 
which introduced it to the U.K. from 
Germany, claiming it would rival the 
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quality of Canadian and reduce im- 
port requirements from that country. 
Traders doubt its ability to do this. 
But Leonard Templeman, general 
manager of Nickersons, has no such 
doubts. He predicts that within two 
years Koga II will allow a saving of 
$10 million on Britain’s hard wheat 
imports from Canada. 
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Cargill London Office 
Plan Causes Ross T. 
Smyth Changes 


LONDON—The report that Ross T. 
Smyth & Co., Ltd., has disposed of its 
interest in Ross T. Smyth (Overseas), 
Ltd., has led to some misunderstand- 
ing in trade circles, officials of the 
firms state. 

They explain that Ross T. Smyth & 
Co., Ltd., has, among other activities, 
acted as shippers’ selling agents for 
Cargill, Inc., in the U.K. for the past 
30 years. Cargill has now decided to 
open its own office in London. 

Accordingly, Ross T. Smyth & Co., 
Ltd., has sold to Cargill its entire 
shareholdings in the overseas sub- 
sidiary. Under the same arrangement 
the Smyth firm assigned the lease of 
its London office to Cargill and trans- 
ferred certain members of its staff. 
The name of the subsidiary will be 
changed from Ross T. Smyth (Over- 
seas), Ltd., by the end of January, 
1956 

Ross T. Smyth & Co., Ltd., has now 
moved its London office to Colchester 
House, Pepys St., London E.C.3., ad- 
jacent to the Tower of London. The 
head office remains at Wellington 
Buildings, The Strand, Liverpool 2. 








Foreign Commentar’y...ny George E. Swarbreck 


Russian Genetics 


Little has been heard in recent 
months about Russia’s plans to trans- 
form nature which, in turn were in- 
tended to usher in an era of plenty. 
Intimately associated with many un- 
orthodox theories of plant breeding 
was Prof. Trofim Lysenko and his 
disappearance from the public eye led 
to the belief among western scientists, 
who treated his views with some scep- 
ticism, that he was in disfavor with 
his political bosses. 

Not so. Prof. Lysenko is still highly 
regarded in Russian scientific circles. 
Recently, the centenary of the birth 
of Ivan Michurin, the Russian bi- 
ologist, was celebrated in Moscow. 
Prof. Lysenko, Michurin’s chief dis- 
ciple, was chosen to give the main 
address for the occasion and he wrote 
an article for Pravda, one of Russia’s 
official newspapers. His own journal, 
Agrobiologia, issued a special Mi- 
churin number. 

The chief anniversary event was a 
meeting at the Bolshoi Theatre and 
leading government figures, including 
Marshal Bulganin and Marshal Voro- 
shilov, were present. 

Observers see in this a clear indi- 
cation that the Communist leaders 
still have faith in the Michurin- 
Lysenko theories as offering a hope 
of overcoming the chronic problem of 
agricultural shortages. One commen- 
tator at the ceremonies described 
Michurin as “the great transformer 
of nature.” The exceptional prom- 
inence given to the event can be con- 
strued as a gesture of disregard for 


the opinions of western scientists. 
The Michurin case is based on the 
assertion that heredity is the result 
of the assimilation of external or en- 
vironmental influences, as opposed to 
the Mendelian theory of the non- 
inheritance of acquired character- 
istics. Western scientists describe 
Michurin’s view as a political doc- 
trine rather than a scientific theory. 


Guatemalan Analysis 


The U.S. Department of Commerce 
has reminded exporters of flour to 
Guatemala that all flour imported 
into that country is subject to anal- 
ysis at the time of entry. To avoid 
customs difficulties and delays the 
flour must meet the government’s 
specification of content. 

This requirement is in addition to 
the existing Guatemalan regulations 
that all flour imports must be ac- 
companied by a certificate of analysis 
and was instituted because of the in- 
creasing number of flour shipments 
alleged to contain an ash content in 
access of the official maximum toler- 
ance of 0.54%. 


Turkish Exports 


Trade sources have come to the 
conclusion that Turkey will not have 
a wheat export availability as high 
as was thought earlier in the season. 
It had been suggested that Turkey 
would throw at least a million tons 
of wheat of all grades on the world 
market. Then the forecast was re- 
duced to 600,000 tons but that figure 
is now thought to be too high. The 


only recent deal of importance is 
one involving the sale of 50,000 tons 
of durum to Western Germany. 


Charles H. Pillman 


Charles H. Pillman, the London 
flour importer, whose death is re- 
ported on another page, had many 
friends in the flour trade all over 
the world. But his claims to distinc- 
tion lay in a wider field than that 
of the trade he served so well for 
many years. He was one of the all- 
time greats of English rugby foot- 
ball—the Bronko Nagurski of Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Pillman played for England 
on 18 occasions between 1909 and 
1914, captained Blackheath during 
some of its most successful seasons 
and turned out for other famous 
amateur teams. 

Some of his greatest games were 
played against the giant South Afri- 
cans—men bigger than some of the 
top ranking players in the U.S. today 
—but Mr. Pillman during his playing 
career never tipped the scale beyond 
182 lb. The Welsh teams, too, had 
occasion to remember his genius as 
spectators of the games at that time 
bear witness. 

Such was his versatility and knowl- 
edge of the game he could, like 
Bronko Nagurski, play in any posi- 
tion on the field. But it was as a 
wing forward, as that type of player 
was known in English rugby at the 
time, he developed his brilliance. No 
one, perhaps, anywhere in the wor!ld, 
according to football experts, has ex- 
celled him in his own capacity. 
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25% Capacity Operation for 
Elevator Called Unprofitable 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Many 
elevators will be in financial trouble, 
if they are forced to operate at, say 
25% of capacity, Dr. John McCoy, 
agricultural economist, told an audi- 
ence present at a Kansas State Col- 
lege experiment station luncheon 
here. 

Dr. McCoy, who recently completed 
a research contract for Kansas State 
with the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, found costs of storing 
wheat in large farm bins, in large 
country elevators, or in terminal 
storage facilities to be about the 
same when all were used at one 
half capacity. That cost is from 11 
to 13¢ a bushel a year. And that is 
about what the Commodity Credit 
Corp. is currently paying for storage 
on its supplies of wheat. However, 
when used to only % capacity, costs 
go to 20 to 23¢ a bushel—consider- 
ably more than the government pays. 

It would cost between 6 and 7¢ 
a bushel a year to store wheat in 
terminal elevators of 2 million to 6 
million bushels capacity, if their stor- 
age space could be fully used all the 
time. When % the space is used, the 
cost is 8 to 10¢ a bushel. Using only 
% the space makes it 11 to 13¢ a 
bushel, while using only % their stor- 
age capacity makes costs go up to 
20 to 23¢ a bushel a year. 

In general, costs of storage become 
cheaper in farm and country ele- 
vator storage faciliites as the facili- 
ties become larger, Dr. McCoy’s re- 
search indicated. However, costs are 
determined much more on how fully 
storage facilities are used than the 
size of the facilities. 

For example, cost of storage in a 
200,000-bu. country elevator to full 
capacity would be 9¢ a bushel; at % 
full the cost would be 15¢ a bushel; 
at % full, it would be 27¢ a bushel. 

In contrast to those steeply increas- 
ing costs of using storage at less 
than capacity, costs increased only 
about 2¢ a bushel from full use of 
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1,000-bu. bins to full use of 25,000-bu. 
bins. 

Done for the USDA, the research 
by Dr. McCoy was for a public stor- 
age program; however, he feels that 
results could be used as a guide by 
farmers and elevator operators for 
normal operations. 
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13 Michigan Counties 


Designated Loan Area 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the designation of 13 counties in 
Michigan as an area where the 
Farmers Home Administration may 
make emergency loans to farmers 
whose crops and pastures were dam- 
aged by drouth conditions in 1955. 
Farmers may apply for the loans 
through June 30, 1956. 

Counties included in the designa- 
tion are: Alcona, Alpena, Antrim, 
Charlevoix, Cheboygan, Emmet, Kal- 
kaska, Montmorency, Ogemaw, Os- 
coda, Otsego, Presque Isle, Roscom- 
mon. 

Drouth conditions during the sum- 
mer of 1955, accompanied by ab- 
normally high temperatures, caused 
excessive damage to the area’s crops 
and pastures and seriously impaired 
the condition of livestock. Emergency 
loans are made to finance continued 
normal operations. To be eligible, a 
farmer must be unable to obtain the 
credit he needs from other local 
sources. 

USDA also extended the designa- 
tion of 38 counties in North Carolina 
as an area where FHA may make 
emergency loans to farmers whose 
crops and property were damaged 
by hurricanes and, in some areas, 
continued drouth. The former desig- 
nation through Dec. 31, 1955, is ex- 
tended through Dec. 31, 1956. 
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Kansas City Feed Club 


Plans Yule Party 


KANSAS CITY—The annual Kan- 
sas City Feed Club Christmas party 
will be held Dec. 10 at the Town 
House Hotel in Kansas City, Kansas, 
Robert Hollister, Cereal By-Products 
Co., club president, announced this 
week. Cocktails will be served at 7 
p.m., dinner at 8 and dancing to the 
music of Earl Coleman and his 
orchestra will follow. 

The party will be held in the ball- 
room of the Town House. While res- 
ervations will be rather limited and 
should be placed immediately, it was 
pointed out that a larger number of 
accommodations can be handled than 
in recent years. 

Checks in the amount of $13.50 
per couple should be sent to James 
Lynch, Uhlmann Grain Co., 1158 
Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
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Poultry Feed Mill 


Under Construction 


DECATUR, ALA.— Work is pro- 
gressing on the new poultry feed mill 
being constructed by the Alabama 
Flour Mills at Tunnel Hill, Ga., near 
Dalton, A. L. Johnson, vice president 
and general manager of the firm in- 
dicated this week. The company man- 
ufactures Red Hat feeds and is build- 
ing the new mill to serve a broader 
section of the southeastern poultry 
area. 

Built of concrete and prefabricat- 
ed steel, the plant will have a rated 
capacity of 480 tons daily, Mr. John- 
son declared. 

A pneumatic system for unloading 
and handling bulk ingredients is be- 
ing constructed and provisions are 
being made for expanding the storage 
facilities as the need arises. In addi- 
tion, the mill will have liquid storage 
tanks for fat and for “Ferma-Gro,” 
growth factor included in Red Hat 
broiler feeds. 

Feed mixing will be a continuous 
flow operation with automatic con- 
trols utilizing the most modern equip- 
ment, according to the announcement. 

J. J. Schumacher, chief engineer 
for Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, of which Alabama Flour 
Mills is a subsidiary, is engineer for 
the construction project. Pearce and 
Gresham of Decatur is the construc- 
tion firm. 


N. W. Feed Group 


Plans Dinner Dance 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. will hold 
its annual dinner dance Dec. 2 at 
the Calhoun Beach Hotel in Min- 
neapolis. 

A cocktail hour will begin at 6:30 
p.m., and dinner will be served at 
7:30. There will be music during the 
cocktail hour, a floor show and an 
orchestra for dancing. 

Reservations are being made with 
Dick Blomfield, Blomfield - Swanson, 
6009 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 16. 
Admission is $10 a couple. 
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Minneapolis Exchange 


Undertakes Study 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange will study possible 
multiple delivery points on soybean 
futures contracts executed in the 
Minneapolis exchange. Premiums and 
discounts for other than contract 
grades will also be considered. 

In view of the study, the exchange’s 
board of directors has ordered that 
trading in November, 1956, soybean 
futures contracts be prohibited until 
further notice. It is anticipated the 
results of the study will be completed 
early in 1956, at which time the ac- 
tion will be rescinded. 
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EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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it’s wise to buy quality! 
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y There is a lot to be said for 


, GOOD JUDGMENT 





j Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
{ more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
In 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
wheat. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
Hard winter family short patent, en- 
riched, in cottons, $6.20@6 30; bakers’ 
short patent, in papers, $5.55@5.60; 
standard $5.45@5.50. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet with prices unchanged from 
this time the previous week. Shipping 
directions showed some improvement. 

Texas: Flour business was very 
quiet last week and total sales 
amounted to no more than 10 to 15% 
of capacity, but mills continue to run 
about four days a week, mostly on old 
orders. Prices were unchanged except 
on bakers’ flour, which was 10¢ high- 
er than a week ago. Quotations Nov. 
18: Extra high patent family $6.80@ 
7.10; standard bakers, unenriched, $6 
6.10; first clears, unenriched, $4.75 
@4.85, delivered Texas common 
points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Central states flour mills 
again met a slow demand for their 
product during the week ending Nov. 
19. A little spring wheat flour was 
sold in the area, but hard winters, 
family flour and soft wheat flour 
found few takers. Tctal sales were 
estimated at around 30 to 35% of 
five-day milling capacity. 

Family flour directions were good 
during the period, to add one cheerful 
note to the otherwise dull outlook. 
Spring wheat flour was sold on an 
advance in the market with protec- 
tion given. Soft wheat flour transac- 
tions consisted mainly of cracker 
flour, with most of the trades under 
3,000 sacks. Only a few reached the 
5,000 or more sack size. Some spe- 
cialty flours were sold, as well as a 
scattering of cake. Most of the flour 
sold was of a fill-in nature. 

Quotations Nov. 19: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.35@6.45, standard $6.20@6.40, 
clear $5.75@6.15; hard winter short 
$5.70@5.90, 95% patent $5.70@5.85, 
clear $5.39@5.70; family flour $7.65; 
soft winter short $6.71@6.85, stand- 
ard $6@6.07, clear $5@5.26. 

St. Louis: Bookings of hard winter 
flour continued in small volume last 
week. The same was true of soft 
winters. Bakers were buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Most of the 
trade in this area is covered to the 
end of the year at least. Shipping di- 
rections were fair. 

Clears and low grades were in 
slow demand, while demand for pack- 
aged goods continued good. 

Quotations Nov. 18: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.50, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6. In 100- 
lb. papers: Bakers’, cake $6.85, pas- 
try $5.15, soft straights $5.30, clears 
$4.85: hard winter short patent $6.05, 
standard $5.90, clears $5.25; spring 
short $6.65, standard $6.55, clears 


$6.35. 
East 


Buffalo: There was substantial cov- 
erage of spring wheat flour made on 
Nov. 16-17, with most consumers 
booking for a 60-day period. Spring 
wheat flour had been weak in the 
preceding week and in the early part 
of last week. The market made a con- 


vincing turn around and prices end- 
ed up 8¢ from their low point. Buyers 
entered the market because there 
were indications that the higher 
trend would continue for the next 60 
days. 

One factor in the higher outlook 
was the severe wintry weather in the 
northwest which prevented farmers 
and others from sending free wheat 
to terminal points. 

Another factor in the upturn is 
the approaching end of the lakes 
navigation season, when grain costs 
increase because of storage charges. 

Kansas wheat flour rose in a re- 
flection of firmer premiums. Sales 
were nominal and mostly on a fill-in 
basis. 


First clears were unchanged. Cake 
flour and pastry flour were also un- 
changed. Sales activity in short pat- 
ent flour was light. 

The sales volume of local bakeries 
is holding up well and further im- 
provement is anticipated with the use 
of promotional campaigns over the 
Thanksgiving holiday. 


Export activity was light early in 
the week but more inquiries were re- 
ceived as the week progressed. 

Some purchases of flour were made 
by the Netherlands, Norway and Jor- 
dan. 

Flour output here was steady with 
a year ago and slightly above a week 
ago. 

Quotations Nov. 18: Spring family 
$7.70, high gluten $7.31@7.46, short 
$6.86 @ 7.01, standard $6.51 @ 6.81, 
straight $6.76, first clear $6.58@6.61; 
hard winter short $6.62@6.68, stand- 
ard $6.48@6.52, first clear $6.18; soft 
winter short patent $7.41 @ 7.44, 
standard $6.59@6.71, straight $5.66@ 
5.70, first clear $5.11@5.20. 

New York: Further price incentives 
here last week failed to stimulate a 
great deal of buyers’ interest. Mills 
protected against a 6¢ advance in 
addition to other incentives. 

The mill protection attracted some 
spring wheat bakery flour bookings, 
but most buyers were content to re- 
main on the sidelines. Practically all 
of the hard wheat bakery flour busi- 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


(1,000 bushels) 


U.S. sales -——————-Exporting countries—cumulative sales 


Guaranteed for - 

purchases week* Wheat 
9,186 
23,883 
4,042 


Importing 
countries— 
Austria 


Dom. Republic. 
Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador ... 
Germany 
Greece 
Guatemala .... 


Netherlands ... 
New Zealand .. 
Nicaragua 


Philippines .... 
Portugal 

Saudi Arabia .. . ware oF 
Spain ,186 35 690 
Switzerland ... ae > 
South Africa .. jes 1,045 
Vatican City . 321 
Venezuela 5 26 
Yugoslavia . é 


394,958 1,927 16,056 


Guaranteed quantities exporting countries 
Balance 


United Statest——— 


Flour Total Australiat Canadat Total 
eos eee eee 581 581 
165 480 3 2,009 2,492 
wae 3,370 so 3,723 
243 ose 165 408 
,893 ae 436 2,329 
145 as 128 273 

7 eae 190 227 
291 ae “70 361 
541 ees ,500 3,041 


75 ose 85 
540 eon 740 
3 148 

10 

,440 

»255 

766 

2,541 

5,874 

3 

284 

2 wes 3 15 
457 ia oT 457 
,823 806 3,724 
ee iis ,557 
183 95 278 
,038 a0 2,725 3,763 
170 eae 53 223 
7 coe 7 
,775 ,113 ,039 
,327 107 »792 
87 ° ee 87 
690 “os 690 
oes eee ,625 1,625 
1,045 ose ,040 6,085 
321 e060 aos 321 
1,484 = 165 2,649 
766,893 


394,958 
328,065 


30,040 
153,078 
123,038 


625,801 
196,523 
170,722 


10,699 


45,013 
34,314 


*U.S. sales (net of adjustments) for week of Nov. 9-15, 1955. tSales confirmed by CCC 
through Nov. 15, 1955. {Sales recorded by Wheat Council through Nov. 11, 1955. {Includes 
sales of 353,000 bu. to Ceylon by France which is the only sale recorded by France. 


STATUS OF IWA TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1955-56 
As of Nov. 11, 1955 (1,000 bushels) 


Importing 
territory— 
BELGIUM— 
Belgian Congo ..... 
HERLANDS— 


Quota for 
crop year 


- 1,102 


441 


Angola (PWA) 

Cape Verde Islands .. 
Macau 

Mozambique (PEA) .. 
Portuguese Guinea ... 
Portuguese India ..... 
St. Thome & Principe 
Timor 


-——Exporting countries—total sales—— 
United States Canada Australia 


Total Balance* 


ts ; 


*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


country. **Less than 1,000 bushels. 


ness was confined to small lot replace- 
ments among the trade in need of 
early replacements. 

Directions on bakery flours were 
generally slow, with ordering out of 
family flours also reported slowing 
down. 

Quotations Nov. 17: Spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.33@7.43, 
standard patent $6.78@6.88, clears 
$6.60@6.80; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.46@6.56, standard patent $6.26 
@6.36; soft winter high ratio $6.15@ 
7.35, straights $5.45@5.65. 

Boston: The local flour market was 
irregular last week. Springs were 
unchanged to 7¢ net lower for the 
week. Hard winters advanced. Soft 
wheat flours were relatively un- 
changed, the only price variation oc- 
curring in eastern straights, which 
advanced 5¢ on the inside of the price 
range. 

Dealers reported that overall trad- 
ing was comparatively slow. Some 
buying was reported in the springs 
on the low point of the week with a 
few fairly substantial operators ex- 
tending their bookings 30 days with 
a scattered segment covering for 45 
days. Activity in the hard winter 
wheat flours was relatively dull, while 
the soft wheat flour movement was 
described as extremely slow. 

Quotations Nov. 19: Spring short 
patents $6.90@7, standards $6.80@ 
6.90, high gluten $7.35@7.45, first 
clears $6.62@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.48@6.58, standards $6.28@ 
6.38; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37@ 
6.62, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.47@5.67, high ratio $6.17@7.37: 
family $7.82. 

Philadelphia: Bakers and jobbers in 
this area demonstrated no inclination 
to abandon their sideline positions 
last week and the local market con- 
tinued to suffer from a lack of in- 
terest. 

The absence of buying support 
seemed to be responsible for a soften- 
ing of the substructure, and most 
prices displayed an easy undertone. 

A 10¢ sack decline in spring flours 
was the second week-to-week down- 
ward adjustment and carried most 
grades back to mid-October levels 
and embraced first clear which had 
been showing independent strength at 
times. Hard winter standard also lost. 
Soft winters continued to hold firm. 
Mill representatives said price-con- 
sciousness remained as the principal 
stumbling block to a resumption of 
activity and saw no hope for any ap- 
preciable acceleration in sales unless 
there is a sudden development which 
brings a wide change in costs. 

Quotations Nov. 19: Spring high 
gluten $7.35@7.45, short patent $6.85 
@6.95, standard $6.80@6.90, first 
clear $6.55@6.65; hard winter short 
patent $6.40@6.50, standard $6.15@ 
6.25; soft winter, nearby, $5.15@5.25. 


Pittsburgh: The local flour market 
had a moderate spurt of buying on 
Nov. 15. Prices of spring patents 
were down and local offices worked 
hard in the entire tri-state territory 
to interest large and small bakeries 
in purchasing. An advance of 4¢ oc- 
curred and protection was given at 
the lower figure until noon of the 
day prices made this advance. This 
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stirred some bakeries into buying on 
a moderate scale, with commitments 
into January and some extending into 
February. 

Other flour had only meager hand- 
to-mouth sales. Family flour sold in 
limited amounts. Directions in family 
patents were fair to good, but in 
other patents were said to be “only 
fair.” 

Quotations Nov. 19: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.08@6.34, medium 
patent $6.18@6.39, short patent $6.28 
@6.44; spring wheat patent $6.65@ 
6.84, medium patent $6.70@6.89, short 
patent $6.75 @6.94, clears $6.65@6.80, 
high gluten $7.20@7.39; family pat- 
ents, advertised brands $7.70, other 
brands $6.80@7.34; pastry and cake 
flours $5.40@7.13. 


South 


New Orleans: A slight pick-up was 
noted in flour sales last week, aug- 
mented primarily by an increase in 
sales of northern springs, which had 
declined in price. Hard winters, on 
the other hand, were not as active; 
however, some moderate quantities 
were contracted for 120-day shipment 
by the baking and jobbing trade. 

The easing of prices on soft winters 
had no stimulus on buying, with 
cracker and cookie bakers showing in- 
terest in only moderate amounts for 
replacement purposes. Cake flour 
sales were slightly better although 
far from being good. Some small 
amounts were contracted to cover 
four months’ requirements. 


Family flour business showed a 
slight increase, with moderate 
amounts of national brands being 
worked. 


Shipping directions were about av- 
erage to a slight increase over the 
preceding weeks. Stocks on hand, 
while fairly heavy appear to be gradu- 
ally being reduced. 

Inquiries on export flour were some 
better, with fair sized amounts be- 
ing worked to Norway and the Neth- 
erlands. Latin American business was 
rather quiet, with only a very small 
volume. 


Quotations Nov. 18, packed in 
100-lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.95@6.05, 


standard $5.80@5.95, first clear $4.90 
@5.30; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.50@6.70, standard $6.30@ 
6.50, first clear $5.80@6.20, high glu- 
ten $6.85@7.05; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.45@5.75, straight $5.05@5.35, 
first clear $4.40@4.85, high ratio cake 
$5.80@6.25; Pacific Coast cake $6.70 
@6.95, pastry $6.10@6.25. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Production held at a steady 
rate last week, and shipments were 
reported to be on schedule to do- 
mestic as well as export buyers. Vol- 
ume of export business has not been 
heavy, but Hawaiian and Philippine 
buyers have been steadily in the mar- 
ket for nominal shipments. Family 
flour business in the domestic market 
has picked up in recent weeks, mostly 
due to heavy promotional work, and 
this has helped maintain volume for 
those mills which specialize in this 
type of business. Prices were slightly 
lower with family patent $7.80, blue- 
stem $6.94, bakery $7.16, and pastry 
$6.08. 

Portland: Flour buying moderated 
last week as prices swung slightly 
downward on all types of flour. The 
extremely cold, unseasonable weather 
had a tendency to slow up buying 
with telephone, telegraph service de- 
layed and buyers not in a purchas- 
ing mood. However, mills do have a 
backlog of both export and domestic 
bookings. Some flour is going to the 





Philippines, Hong Kong and Japan 
on old bookings. Quotations Nov. 18: 
High gluten $7.25, all Montana $7.10, 
fancy hard wheat clears $7.30, blue- 
stem bakers $6.98, cake, $7.03, pastry 
$6.13, pie $5.83, whole wheat 100% 
$6.61, graham $6.02, cracked wheat 


$5.71. 
. Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Domestic busi- 
ness has been fair, but competition 
continues to be keen for available or- 
ders. 

Quotations Nov. 19: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@ 
11.40 bbl., less cash discounts, 98's 
cottons, mixed cars, with 30¢ bbl. add- 
ed for cartage where used. Bakers 
$8.80@9.30 bbl., less cash discounts, 
papers, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. add- 
ed for cartage where used. 

Some overseas interest developed 
in winter wheat flour, but mills had 
difficulty in securing ocean space to 
meet buyers’ demands. Quotations 
Nov. 19: $3.60, 100 Ib., f.a.s. Halifax 
in export cottons. 

Limited offerings of winter wheat 
have resulted in firmer prices. Quota- 
tions Nov. 19: $1.45@1.50 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping point, depending on rate 
point. 

Winnipeg: Western mills continue a 
steady grind on a five-day week to 
meet a seasonally good domestic trade 
and continuing encouraging export 
sales. Prices remain unchanged. Ex- 
port clearances for the week ended 
Nov. 17 amounted to 131,300 bbl., or 
33,000 less than the week previous. 
The outward movement included 50,- 
200 bbl. to IWA countries. Quotations 
Nov. 19: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $10.60@ 
11.20; second patents $10.10@10.80, 
second patents to bakers $9.20@9.50. 
All prices cash carlots. 


Vancouver: The volume of export 
flour business worked out of this 
port last week was comparatively 
light. There was, however, some con- 
tinued improvement in business to the 
Philippines for early shipment cover- 
ing their monthly requirements. 

The balance of countries in the Far 
East showed limited interest in Cana- 
dian offerings, the lack of business 
either due to shortage of dollars or 
cheaper offerings from Australian 
mills. While flour sales have been only 
fair, a considerable quantity of grain, 
mostly wheat, is scheduled to go 
from here to the Orient in the next 
two months. 

Resumption of flour sales to Guate- 
mala is in prospect. An embargo on 
wheat flour ports into that country 
was set up last summer in an en- 
deavor to encourage local milling op- 
erations. No information is available 
regarding the amounts of flour which 
wili now be permitted to go into the 
country again, but it would appear 
that the Guatemala milling plans 
have not worked out too well. 


Domestic flour sales are commenc- 
ing to pick up in anticipation of the 
holiday trade. Prices for hard wheat 
grinds are unchanged. Cash car quo- 
tations: First patents $11.20 in cot- 
tons and $11.30 in 98’s cottons; bak- 
ers’ patents $9.40 in paper bags and 
$9.80 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade $13.50 and western cake 
flour $14.50. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices early 
this week did not show much change 
from a week ago. Values were some- 
what higher for a time during the 
week but then eased off again. De- 
mand picked up a little in this area, 
but it was not extensive enough over 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib, (Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago ‘Mpls. 
Syeda Cea |< cadidas visi $...@ ... $6.30@7.60 
Spring top patent ............ 6.35 @6.45 03 <@ v9 
Spring high gluten ............. ~--@..- 6.61@6.71 
Sprime wert (2c csecsars ..-@... 6.16@6.31 
Spring etam@ar  .... su... cccasvces 6.20@6.40 6.06@6.21 
Spring CPG .. oc dsi veces sveseans @ cee 02 s@ wee 
Spring first clear .........000005 5.75@6.15 5.76@6.21 
Hard winter family ...... .07.65 ...@..- 
Hard winter short ............+. ..@5.90 -@... 
Hard winter standard ....... - 5.70 @5.85 se Te 
Hard winter first clear .......... 5.39 @5.70 oust eee 
Soft winter family ......... anu » <'s o0e@.- 
Soft winter short patent 6.71@6.85 ...@... 
Soft winter standard .. 6.00 @6.07 oe. er 
Soft winter straight re Te, re 
Soft winter first clear 5.00 @5.26 ooe@ ace 
Rye flour, white .......... 4.42@4.47 4.10@4.15 
re DUP, GH iicbertedesccosees 3.67@3.72 3.35@3.40 
Semolina blend, bulk --@>. ..@6.65 
New York Phila. 
Spring family (Ee ery ae S...- @7.80 §..s@ vos 
Spring high gluten ......... 7.33@7.43 7.35@7.45 
eh Rs ES re ee a --@.. 6.85 @6.95 
Spring standard ......... 6.78@6.88 6.80@6.90 
Spring Great GaGa owes s cca cee cise 6.60@6.80 6.55@6.65 
Hard winter high gluten . = ee _~ Pe 
Hard winter short ...... 6.46@6.56 6.40@6.50 
Hard winter standard 6.26@6.36 6.15@6.25 
Hard winter first clear -@ .@ 
Soft winter short patent @ ooo @ woe 
Soft winter straight 5.45 @5.65 ©..a0 
Soft winter first clear ...... — ee oe @ ace 
Rye flour, white > 4.85@4.95 4.85@4.95 
Rye flour, dark p wi W iste - oo ous 
Semolina, bulk ...... Peas -» %7.67@7.87 ---@ 
Seattle 

Family patent ........ $...@7.80 Spring top pa 
a ee ee -..@6.94 Bakers ..... 
Bakery grades .......-..... -.@7.16 Winter export 
BU” 60.255 Fa cweeee<acaasns . @6.08 


Kans 
$ a 


-@ 


@. 
@. 
-@. 


-@ 

a 
6.25@ 
5.69@ 
5.59@ 
4.45@ 
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.@ 


@. 


@ 
@ 
ia 
a 
-@ 


Boston 


$ @ 
7.35@ 
6.90@ 
6.80@ 
6.62@ 

a 
6.48@ 
6.28@ 

a 


5.47@5 


.@ 
@ 
a 

a 


tent 


st 


*100-lb. papers. +100-Ilb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **lor 


liam and British Columbia boundary. {Bakery wheat flour in 100-1b, 
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me me Oe 


_ oo 
WAI 


@ 
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tSt. Louis 
B.50M ion 
@ 


@ 6.65 
@6. 


- @6. 
-@7. 
. @6. 
@65. 
-@5 
- @6. 


as 


a 


a 
a 


7.82 §.. 
7.45 7 
7.00 6. 
6.90 6 
6.82 6. 
° -@ 
6.58 6 
6.38 6 
@ 


a 
@ 


~- 


Toronto 


§ 
4 
a4 
4 


-@7 


Pittsburgh 
28 8.08 
7.20@7. 
75@6. 
.65 @6. 
55 @6. 


28@6. 
O8@6. 
@.. 


75@4. 
00@ 4. 
-.- @7. 


of 196 Ib.) 


Buffalo 
$...@7.70 
coe cee 
7.31@7.46 
6.86 @7.01 
55 «66.61@6,81 
> .. @6.76 
35 «646.568@6.61 
60 --@... 
05 6.62@6.68 
90 6.48@6.52 
25 ..@6.18 
50 ..-@ 
7.41@7.44 
6.59@6.71 
30 65.66@5.70 
85 5.11@56.20 
78 5.004°95.10 
03 4.25@4.35 


-@ 


*New Orl 


39 -.+-@ 

94 6.50@6.70 
84 6.30@6.50 
80 5.80@6.20 
-- 6,.85@7.06 
44 5.95 @6.05 
34 5.80@5.95 





4.40@4.85 
86 -.-@ 
11 -@. 
62 ~-@ 


**Winnipeg 


$11.00@11.40 $10.60@11.20 


&.80@ 


delivery 
papers, 


9.30 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 
Bran cb eae $ @40.50 
Standard midds. -@ 40 50 
Flour midds. ae 53.00 @54.00 
Red dog 53.00@54.00 


Kansas City 


Minneapolis 


$37.50@ 
39.00@ 
44.50@ 
48.00@ 


St. Louis 





Bran $35.50@36.00 $4 @ 

Shorts . 39.00 @ 39.50 4 @ 

|) ars ‘ Ey atc “a 
Bran 

Toronto $53.00@54.00 

Winnipeg .....-.-+- 40.00@ 43.00 


Buffalo 
38.50 $41.50@42.25 
39.50 41.00 @ 43.50 
47.00 53.00 @54.00 
49.00 53.00@54.00 


Ft. Worth 


40.75 $43.50@44.50 
44.25 45.50@ 46.50 
. 
Shorts 
54.00 @55.00 
44.00 @ 48.00 


Philadelphia 


Boston 


BY @49.00 $49.00@50.00 
750.00 50.50@51.00 
D wee cw 
@ 61.00 a 
New Orleans Seattle 
$45.00@46.25 ¢§ @. 
49.00 @50.00 @ 
. @.. -@45.00 
Middlings 


$62.00 @63.00 
50.00 @52.00 





UNITED 


STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Nov. 19, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 







-—Wheat—7, -——Corn——, --—Oats 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 

TN ere ree 5,775 5,350 1,085 2,085 808 3 
WAStOR. coveiscces 1,161 610 ite o's be 
Buffalo .....--eeeeees 20,196 20,630 1,965 982 4,368 2,425 

PY | Sr eso 3,891 10,040 - 233 553 165 
CRROED <5. 6 cineused 15,416 12,296 8,151 8,100 5,389 3,286 

BEOGR 20 26dss000% Laud 2,119 oe o* . 
Duleth 2... .ccsessvcsce 35,185 32,978 109 529 3,969 4,095 

AG ssciewivens by 2,335 = ée Sei 
eer 50,877 53,170 ; a 19 
Ft. Worth ...... 40,572 36,793 1,043 183 563 354 
Galveston ....-..-+++> 4,871 4,943 os - 101 a 
Hutchinson 25,475 28, es oe > 
Indianapolis 6,969 5,§ 1,481 1,632 314 260 
Kansas City 35,695 40, 1,661 1,888 534 357 
Milwaukee 2,244 3, 848 344 889 784 
Minneapolis 31,056 30, 1,602 680 6,131 6,743 
New Orleans .... 1,286 2, 450 170 20 9 
New York ......-+.+. 2,226 2,5 880 209 130 

Afloat ..i.+. 22,238 17, ide > ro ‘ 
Omaha ..cccsccccecss 19,666 18,3 2,646 1,865 1,406 1,941 
POST occ cecccsvicces 1,831 1, 869 399 100 167 
Philadelphia ......... 3,139 3, 427 689 -_ 2 
Bioux City ...-.-++e5. 2,161 3, 2,249 1,048 870 516 
Bt. FOROPR 2.2 ccesucce 19,549 19,3 1,535 1,115 2,032 509 
Bt. Leels ..ccccesecee 13,658 11, 1,717 2,386 365 601 
rere 12,146 -.. 3,599 ~« seen 
Wichita .....c+ee+ee- 32,120 22,011 oe 4 
COMOS . 2.0% 00 vcr csveues 348 236 pe 
Gama . ia cccccvcccess 814 149 78 

Totale ...2csseres 410,565 388,588 32,317 24,614 28,833 22,210 








-~—Rye—. 
1955 1954 
53216 
1,152 831 
563 
3,433 7,173 
.. 1,024 
1,184 697 
14 20 
‘ , 
178 «149 
752 «948 
113 1 
85 3 
96 
3 2 
18 
69 2 


130 


_— 


--Barley— 
1955 1954 
347 82 
199 ont 
790 1,255 
130 973 
42-601 
4,761 4,630 
148 39 
‘; ; 
138 26 
1,051 1,507 
3,085 3,949 
59 
21 8 
a e 
64 30 
35 67 
16 a 
341 - 
135 66 


7,274 11,654 11,727 13,192 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis — —Chi ~ -—Kansas City——. Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. Mar. May July Dec. Mar. May Dec. Mar. 
hard hard hard 

Nov. 14 231% 225 203% 205% 203% 192 209% 212% 209% 315 320 

Nov. 15 231% 226% 2056 206% 204% 193% 210% 213% 210% 314 320 
Nov. 16 233% 227% 204 206% 203% 192% 209% 212 209% 315% 321% 
Nov. 17 .... 232% 226% 204% 206% 204 192% 209% 212 209% 315 320% 
Nov. 18 .... 232% 226% 205 206% 204% 192% 209% 212% 209% 316 321% 
-CORN- - RYE rc OATS — 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Mar. Dec. Mar. Dee. May Dec. May Dec. Mar. Dec. Mar. 
Nov. 14 125 130% 111% 114% 95% 99% 103% 108% 64% 67% 58% 61% 
Nov. 15 125% 130% 112% 115% 96% 101 105% 111% 64% 67% 58% 61% 
Nov. 16 124% 129% 111% 114% 95% 100% 106% 112% 64% 67% 58% 61% 
Nov. 17 124% 129% 112% 115% 96% 100% 106% 112% 64% 67% 58% 61% 
Nov. 18 124% 130% 112% 115% 96% 100% 107 113 65% 67% 58% 61% 
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MAGIC NUMBER—A membership of 200 is the goal of the Northwestern 
Production Men’s Club and club secretary John Richter, Brechet & Richter 
Co., Minneapolis, makes a symbolic gesture. Other officers of the club, who 
seem to be in harmony with the idea, are: Donald Bremer, Milk House Bakery, 
St. Louis Park, Minn., president (seated, center) and John Schuster, Emrich 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, vice president (seated, right). Standing, from the 
left: Jack Robins, Joe Lowe Corp., Minneapolis; Ed Duren, Tip Top Bakery, 
St. Paul, and A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. The latter 
three, along with Bert Jassoy, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis (not pictured), 
are members of the executive committee. Mr. Grawert is also program chair- 


man for the year. 





the country to hold prices up in the 
Minneapolis market. Prices were 
lower in eastern markets, it was 
noted. Supplies in this market were 
not burdensome, although trading 
continued relatively slow. Quotations 
Nov. 21: Bran $37.50@38.50, standard 
midds. $39@39.50, flour midds. $44.50 
@47, red dog $48@49. 

Kansas City: After a brief period 
of strength induced by a cold wave, 
millfeeds turned softer this week on 
milder weather and weakness of 
other feeds. Demand is rather slow, 
but there is no pressure of offerings 
from mills, particularly on shorts, 
which resisted weakness more than 
did bran. Most business is being done 
in the nearby area and at mill door, 
and mixers are buying only hand-to- 
mouth. Quotations Nov. 21, carlots, 
Kansas City: Bran $35.50@36, shorts 
$39@39.50, sacked; bran $31.75@ 
32.25, midds. $35.75@36.50, shorts 
$37.25@38, bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with offerings about off- 
setting the demand. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Nov. 18: Bran $35.75@ 
36.25, shorts $39.50@40. Prices on 
bran were unchanged, while shorts 
advanced 75¢ ton, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Oklahoma City: There was a fair 
demand the first of last week, but 
sales trailed the latter part. Prices 
closed unchanged from the previous 
week on bran and 75¢ lower on 
shorts. Quotations Nov. 19: bran 
$38.25 @39.25, mill run $40.13@41.13, 
shorts $42@43; mixed or pool cars 
$1 higher on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was extremely active last week, com- 
ing largely from jobbers. A few feed- 
ears were in the market. Milldoor 
demand was good. Most of the week 
demand exceeded supply. Prices were 
unchanged. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $35.75@36.25, shorts 
$39.25@40. 


Fort Worth: Demand for millfeed | 


was slightly improved last week and 
‘fferings moderate. Quotations Nov. 
18, burlaps: Bran $43.50@44.50, gray 
shorts $45.50@46.50, delivered Texas 
common points; $1 higher on ovran 


and 50¢ higher on shorts, compared 
with one week previous. 

Salina: Demand was _ good last 
week, with bran 50¢ per ton higher 
and shorts $1 per ton higher. Supplies 
were about in line with trade re- 
quirements on bran but shorts were 
scarce. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Nov. 17: Bran $36@36.50, gray shorts 
$40 @ 40.50. 

Chicago: Millfeeds mostly met a 
slow demand in the central states 
during the week ending Nov. 21, re- 
flecting the leisurely pace of mixed 
feed business. Prices were irregular. 
Quotations Nov. 21: bran $40.50, 
standard midds. $40.50, flour midds 
$53@54, red dog $53@54. 

St. Louis: Demand was reported 
fair last week, and the price trend 
was steady. Supplies were a little 
tight. Quotations Nov. 18: Bran 
$40.25 @ 40.75, shorts $43.75 @ 44.25, 
St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices sagged last 
week under the weight of oversup- 
plies and a high flour extraction rate. 
Sales to medium mixers and the 
country trade were light because 
they have ample inventories in rela- 
tion to their current volume of busi- 
ness. Replacement needs of the large 
mixers have been next to nil for the 
past couple of weeks. So far there has 
been no seasonal pick-up in demand 
from consumers. Middlings are heavy 
because holiday fowl has already been 
sent to market. There is spot sacked 
middlings on the tracks here. Bran 
ended the week off 50¢. Bulk mid- 
dlings were off $1.50 and sacked mid- 
dlings were down $3. Heavy feeds 
were unchanged to off $1. Quotations 
Nov. 18: Bran $41.50@42.25; stand- 
ard midds. $41@43.50, flour midds. 
$53@54, red dog $53@54. 

Boston: Millfeeds were generally 
lower in the local market last week, 
reflecting a slow demand in the face 
of more than adequate supplies. Of- 
ferings were fairly constant, with 
most buyers reluctant to absorb more 
than their immediate requirements 
Both bran and middlings finished $2 
lower for the week. Quotations Nov 
19: Bran $49@50, midds. $50.50@51. 


Philadelphia: Millfeed prices gave 


a little ground last week as demand 
continued to lag behind offerings, and 
reports from the trade indicated that 
the downward revision had not in- 
spired any appreciable broadening of 
interest. The Nov. 19 list of quota- 
tions shows bran at $49, off $2 from 
the previous week, while a $1 decline 
put standard midds. at $50, and a 
similar cut left red dog at $61. 

Pittsburgh: There was a pickup in 
bran sales last week. Prices were 
lower on all millfeeds, but outside of 
increased bran sales, there was only 
limited buying by either the retail 
or wholesale trade. Quotations f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Nov. 19: Bran 
$47.30@48.40, standard midds. $47.30 
@50.40, flour midds. $56.30@57.90, 
red dog $62.30@62.90. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
strengthened somewhat last week, 
with bran and middlings up 25@50¢ 
and shorts approximately $1. Demand 
is limited and mixers and jobbers are 
hesitant on other than immediate 
need purchasing. Offerings are ade- 
quate but not pressing. Quotations 
Nov. 18: Bran $45@46.25, shorts 
$49 @50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet and prices were slightly easier 
due to lack of demand from both 
California and local buyers, and good 
production. There has been no more 
Japanese inquiry lately, and flour 
people figure that this market has 
dried up for the time being. Bad 
weather has failed to stimulate sales, 
and the market is very quiet. Quota- 
tions were running around $45 ton, 
delivered in carlots to common transit 
points, with little or no trading re- 
ported. 

Portland: Quotations Nov 
run $46, middlings $51 ton 

Ogden: Millfeed demand was 
stronger last week with prices up $1. 
Mills continue to operate to capacity 
seven days a week but plan a Thanks- 
giving holiday. Plants are booked well 
into December. Quotations Nov. 18: 
Red bran and millrun $44, midds. $49 
To Denver: Red bran and millrun 
$51, midds. $56. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $51.50, midds. 
$56.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Toronto - Montreal: Increased sea- 
sonable demand has overtaken sup- 
plies, and some advance in price re- 
sulted. Quotations Nov. 19: Bran $53 
@54, shorts $54@55, midds. $62@63, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Interest in Canadian 
millfeeds for eastern Canada and 
New England account continues to 
show variation. Bran recovered 
ground lost a week ago as buyers 
picked up larger amounts; shorts re- 
mained unchanged but middlings de- 
clined $1 a ton. Shorts advanced $2 
a ton. Quotations Nov. 19: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $40@43, shorts $44@48, midds. 
$50 @52. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic quotations for 
bran and shorts were higher last 
week, apparently the result of re- 
duced milling operations here and on 
the prairies. Supplies coming in were 
reported about ample for current 
needs, although shipments were de- 
layed by slides on the two railways. 
The price of middlings showed a 
slight decline with limited sales. Cash 
car quotations: Bran $51@54, shorts 
$55 @56, midds. $61. 
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Rye flour 
increase last 


Minneapolis: prices 


showed a_ substantial 
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week. Some business came in, but 
there was not a great deal of ac- 
tivity, and generally sales were re- 
ported rather limited. Quotations 
Nov. 18: White rye $4.10@4.15, me- 
dium $3.90@3.95, dark $3.35@3.40. 

Portland: L.c.l. Price: White pat- 
ent $6.65, pure dark rye $5.90. 

Pittsburgh: Buyer resistance still 
prevailed in rye flour purchases. Di- 
rections were only fair. Quotations 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 
rye flour No. 1 $4.75@4.86, medium 
$4.55@4.66, dark $4@4.11, blended 
$6.21@6.31, rye meal $4.22@4.36. 

St. Louis: The price trend was 
higher last week, and sales and ship- 
ping directions were reported fair 
Quotations Nov. 18: Pure white $4.78, 
medium $4.58, dark $4.03, rye meal 
$4.28 

Buffalo: Rye prices were up 15¢ 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Nov. 18: White rye $5@5.10, 
medium rye $4.80@4.90, dark rye 
$4.25 @4.35. 

Philadelphia: A 10¢ sack advance 
in postings on the local rye market 
proved discouraging to those who 
have been postponing commitments 
in the hope of a later opportunity 
to purchase at lower levels. How- 
ever, the revision attracted consid- 
erable attention, and there was some 
thinking that any extension of it 
might bring out orders from those 
who feel that protection is indicated. 
The Nov. 19 quotation on rye white 
of $4.85@4.95 compared with $4.75@ 
4.85 the previous week. 

Chicago: A few scattered bookings 
of rye flour were made in the central 
states during the week ending Nov. 
19. Prices moved up somewhat, and 
this caused some buyers to cover 
nearby needs. Quotations Nov. 19: 
white patent rye $4.42@4.47, medium 
$4.22 @4.27, dark $3.67 @3.72. 

New York: Mill protection against 
moderate price advances in rye flours 
resulted in some buyer interest, al- 
though activity was confined to occa- 
sional small bookings. Bakers and 
jobbers continued to draw upon bal- 
ances despite recent firmness at- 
tributed to a heavy movement of rye 
into loan, light country selling and 
reported export improvement. Quota- 
tions Nov. 17: $4.85@4.95, pure white 
patents 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Business con- 
tinues at a normal level for the time 
of year. Quotations Nov. 19: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal 
in 98-lb. cottons $6.65 f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Export interest in rolled 
oats has not been reflected in western 
mills business, but improved seasonal 
domestic demand has _ necessitated 
some increase in mill production. 
Prices are firm. Quotations Nov. 19: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.20@ 
5.40; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@ 
6.35 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE DESTROYS CONVEYOR 

PEKIN, ILL.—Fire destroyed a 
grain conveyor Nov. 17 at the W. W. 
Dewey & Sons grain elevator, Front 
and Mary Streets, and for a while, 
threatened the elevator itself. 

The blaze, which caused estimated 
damage of $10,000, apparently started 
from a dust explosion, the local fire 
chief said. Flames started at the 
river end of the 300-ft. conveyor, 
used to load loose grain onto barges, 
and moved rapidly up the conveyor 
toward the elevator. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Dr. Max Zollinger, managing di- 
rector of Buhler Bros., the flour mill- 
ing engineers of Uzwil, Switzerland, 
visited the offices of The Northwest- 
ern Miller in Minneapolis Nov. 17. 
He was accompanied by Ernest Roth, 
vice cirector, and Hans Hitz, head 
of the company’s pneumatic depart- 
ment, also from Uzwil, and Fritz 
Schiess, manager of the Buhler mill- 


ing division in the U.S. with offices 
located in Minneapolis. 
& 
Frank A. Yost, general manager 


of the Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., 
and president of the Millers National 
Federation was a caller at the Fed- 
eration’s Chicago offices Nov. 15. Oth- 
er callers were Leslie A. Ford, presi- 


dent, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 
and R. B. Laing, manager, Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
e 
Nov. 15 might have been Harry 


W. Larsen day at the Rotary Club 
of Chicago, The effect was the same. 
Mr. Larsen of Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co., walked off with all the 
important golf prizes, awarded for 
participation in the organization’s 
golfing activities during the summer. 
He wen the club championship, for 
which his name will be engraved on 
a permanent trophy to remain in the 
club quarters; the low net score and 
took a trophy home for this; and the 
class A championship, which meant 
another trophy for his mantel at 
home. 


Louis Marhoefer, president of Bold 
Baking Corp., Pittsburgh, has been 
cited by President Theodore Heuss 
of the Federal Republic of Western 
Germany, the citation being presented 
by Dr. Heinz Kreckeler, German am- 
bassador. He was awarded the Of- 
ficers Cross of the Order of Merit for 





Mrs. Kathleen Knipe 


APPOINTED—Mrs. Kathleen Knipe 
has been appointed educational di- 
rector of the Chicago Board of Trade 
to succeed Alice Haggans, who has 
resigned to devote full time to home- 
making. Mrs. Knipe is a former 
teacher in California and Minnesota 
schools and a graduate of Iowa State 
Teachers College. Just prior to join- 
ing the board of trade staff, she was 
a field representative for the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 





special and meritorious services in 
advancing the cultural relations and 
promotion of German-American 
friendship. Mr. Marhoefer is chair- 
man of the German Room at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

* 

R. Hugh Uhlmann, executive vice 
president of the Standard Milling Co., 
Kansas City, returned last week from 
a six weeks’ tour of Europe. Mr. 
Uhimann toured Italy, France and 
Great Britain. 

* 


Several top baking and milling in- 
dustry representatives took part in 
Grocery Manufacturers of America’s 
47th annual convention, held Nov. 
16-18 in New York City. Paul S. 
Gerot, president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., was chairman at the Nov. 17 
luncheon. Chairman at the forenoon 
session on Nov. 18 was Walter B. 
Barry, vice president, General Mills, 
Inc. Lee 8. Bickmore, vice president 
of National Biscuit Co., served as 
afternoon chairman on Nov. 16. The 
GMA executive panel on Nov. 18 in- 
cluded George Coppers, president, 
National Biscuit Co., and R. Newton 
Laughlin, president of Contine~tal 
Baking Co., Inc. 


Martin N. Cullen, General Mills, 
Inc., territorial salesman, has been 
elected vice president, Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, New Jersey 
Division 9. 

e 

Percy C. Magnus, president, Mag- 
nus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., New 
York, was guest of honor at a din- 
ner recently honoring his company 
which is celebrating its diamond 
jubilee this year. The dinner was 
sponsored by the Newcomen Society 
in North America, which centers its 
work in the history of material 
civilization and the perpetuation of 
the best traditions of England and 
America. 

co 


Mrs. Margaret Rudkin, president of 
Pepperidge Farms, Inc., recently re- 
ceived an award to Industry from the 
Women’s National Institute in New 
York City. The bakery head, who 
started her unique career in 1937 on 
a Norwalk, Conn., farm, was honored 
for her “business success in an area 
of special interest to women.” 








New Kentucky Ruling 
On Fire Risk Rates 


LOUISVILLE—A new ruling of the 
Kentucky Inspection Bureau, former- 
ly known as the Kentucky Actuarial 
Bureau, a rate making organization 
of fire insurance companies, enlarges 
the multiple location rating plan to 
include cereal mills, flour mills and 
malting plants. This, the bureau ad- 
vises, will also cover warehouses of 
large feed companies, some of which 
have warehouses in several cities of 
the state. It does not include grain 
bin elevators, tanks and other struc- 
tures communicating with mills. Com- 
panies operating feed distributing 
warehouses in several cities will en- 
joy lower rates under multiple loca- 
tion forms. 

Multiple location forms were first 
approved for chain store organiza- 
tions, such as groceries and drug 
stores. 
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- top Chicago models 


Cotton Bag Sewing 
Queen Selected 


CHICAGO—Mrs. Norman F. Mac- 
Neil of Midvale, Utah, has been 
named Cotton Bag Sewing Queen for 
1955. Her exhibit of apparel and 
household items sewn from cotton 
feed, flour, salt and sugar bags was 
chosen best of 62 entries from 37 
states in the national finals in Chi- 
cago. Each entry had previously won 
first prize in a state or regional fair. 

Mrs. Julius Jones of Alva, Okla., 
was second, and Mrs. Charles A. 


Carlson of Vicksburg, Miss., was 
third. 
Mrs. MacNeil was presented as 


queen Nov. 15 at a press reception 
in the Morrison Hotel which featured 
a Feed Bag Fashion Revue—with six 
showing the 
latest styles which can be made from 
cotton bags. 

Mr. and Mrs. MacNeil and Mrs. 
Jones and her daughter, Greta, have 
arrived in Chicago for a week’s ex- 
pense-paid vacation, part of the more 
than $2,500 in prizes the top three 
winners receive. Mrs. Carlson, whose 
fifth baby, a girl, was born yesterday, 
was unable to come to Chicago. 

Sponsors of the contest are the 
National Cotton Council, Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Assn., and Pfaff Sew- 
ing Machines. The cotton bag sewing 
contest is held annually to encourage 
the reuse of cotton bags for home 
sewing. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRE DAMAGES ELEVATOR 
BOVINA, TEXAS — The upper 
part of the Bovina Wheat Growers 
Elevator sustained considerable dam- 
age recently when fire broke out in 
the headhouse. A. C. Teter, elevator 
manager, said that the flames were 
confined to the upper part of the 
old wood and sheet iron structure 
by fire departments from four Pan- 
handle towns. There was no estimate 
of the damage. Earlier in the week, 
the Continental Grain Co. elevator 
at Plainview was destroyed by fire. 








Roy E. Jury 


VICE PRESIDENT—Roy E. Jury 
has been elected a vice president of 
Arkell & Smiths, paper bag manufac- 
turers with headquarters in Cana- 
joharie, N.Y., it was announced by 
S. S. Yates, president of the company. 
Mr. Jury will continue to make his 
headquarters at Kansas City where 
since 1950 he has been in charge of 
sales ine Arkell & Smiths’ western 
division. 






A. Chad Ogden 


SALES MANAGER—New sales man- 
ager of the Kansas City branch ter- 
ritory of the Chase Bag Co. is A. 
Chad Ogden whose appointment was 
announced by R. N. Conners, execu- 
tive vice president. A native of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Ogden is a graduate of 
the University of Kansas. He entered 
the bag industry in 1932 and for the 
past eight years has been sales man- 
ager of the Dallas branch for Chase. 
In his new position, Mr. Ogden will 
supervise sales of Chase Bag prod- 
ucts in seven states—portions of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Okla- 
homa, Colorado and New Mexico. 


DEATHS 


John P. Meagher, 67, well known 
in the grain business in the Buffalo 
area, died recently. He was elected 
treasurer of the Marine Elevator Co., 
now the Norris Grain Co., in 1947. 
He was a director of the company 
and traffic manager for Abell For- 
warding Co., Inc. 











Charles F. Mueller, 61, president of 
Mueller Bakeries, Inc., since 1935, 
died Nov. 17 at Rochester, N.Y. He 
was a past president of the Rochester 
Master Bakers Assn. 


Frank H. Little, 62, vice president 
of the T. B. Hord Grain Co., Central 
City, Neb., died recently. He had been 
associated with the Hord interests 
for nearly 40 years. 


Benjamin C. Christopher, Jr., 74, 
senior partner of B. C. Christopher & 
Co., Kansas City, died Nov. 16. More 
details will be found on page 16. 


Charles H. Pillman, Pillman & Phil- 
lips, Ltd., flour importer of London, 
died on Nov. 13. For details see page 
27 and Foreign Commentary, page 20. 


Louis 8S. Reel, feed department rep- 
resentative for the Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, for over 30 years, died 
Nov. 16 at the age of 79 years. He 
lived at Jefferson, Ohio. He had for- 
merly operated the Reel Milling Co. 
at Clyde, Ohio. Surviving are his 
widow, two daughters and a son. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Insurance Meeting 


KANSAS CITY—A special meet- 
‘ng has been called by the Missouri 
Bakers Assn. for Nov. 30 in Jeffer- 
son City to discuss the association's 
group insurance plan. The meeting 
will start at 10 am. in the‘ Hotel 
Governor. vs 
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MILL LEASED—Feed manufacturing and distributing facilities have been 
leased by Quisenberry Mills, Inc., of Kansas City, from the Feeders Supply & 
Manufacturing Co., also of Kansas City. Negotiations were completed Nov. 
12 and the firm will now be operated as the Royal Feeders Supply Co. Shown 
above, from front to rear, are the general offices, warehouse and dock and 
the feed manufacturing plant. These facilities will supplement Quisenberry’s 
present operations at 85th and Prospect in Kansas City. 





THE REVOLUTION IN AGRICULTURE 
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with food and feed requirements and 
at the same time keep his production 
costs in line with his rising costs of 
operation—costs which are notorious- 
ly high even now on the smaller farm 
units. 

Up to the conclusion of the Korean 
episode and since the outbreak of 
World War II, the U.S. farm policy 
has been geared to a price support 
program basically designed to cushion 
the farm community from the rough 
descent from a war-stimulated level 
of production to the lower levels of 
consumption and demand that fol- 
lowed the peace. That support pro- 
gram was set for the basic agricul- 
tural commodities at 90% of parity, 
and later political operators of the 
farm economy steadily pushed price 
support levels for non-basic commodi- 
ties into higher ground and at the 
same time failed to impose acreage 
controls at a time when even the 
least sophisticated observers sensed 
the danger of surpluses. 

But the day of reckoning is at 
hand. The surpluses of wheat and 
cotton are the first shocking warning 
of what lies ahead. As USDA at- 
tempts to use the ineffective tech- 
niques of acreage controls on the 
surplus crops, the farm community, 
in a desperate attempt to maintain 
income requisite to the successful op- 
eration of the farm unit, shifts its 
land into other crops even at lower 
levels of support, thereby setting the 
stage for further surpluses in these 
secondary commodities. 


Fate of Family Farm Bemoaned 

The politicians of both major par- 
ties are acting according to their na- 
ture, bemoaning the fate of the small 
family farm which they sentimentally 
call “a way of life.’ No one can 
doubt the great contributions of the 
farm family to the U.S. social system. 
But modern conditions seem {to indi- 
cate that the situation of the small 
family farm unit is rapidly passing 
from the economic scene with the un- 
known losses to the social system. It 
is noted that more than 3 million 
persons have left farms since 1950 
and the end is not yet. 

It is not difficult to focus on the 
similarity between the current farm 
economic-social problem and that of 
the home industries that existed in 
western Europe prior to the indus- 
trial revolution. 

There are few informed persons 


who do not recognize that similarity, 
but it is an unholy thing to mention 
publicly since it has unpleasant politi- 
cal connotations. Probably one of the 
best informed persons in the U.S. 
farm economy, True D. Morse, under 
secretary of agriculture, came to the 
issue gingerly when he advocated a 
policy of education for the small 
farmer coupled with assistance which 
would permit the farmer to revise his 
farming operations into more eco- 
nomic units whereby he can compete 
cost-wise with what are now called 
in many quarters factory-farms. This 
term now seems to carry with it a 
derogatory meaning, implying that 
the factory farm is grinding out the 
small farmer unfairly. 


Perhaps it may be appropriate to 
hark back to days immediately after 
World War I when one of the more 
popular songs on Broadway and 
across the nation caroled “How you 
gonna keep ’em down on the farm, 
after they’ve seen Paree?” Unwitting- 
ly, that phrase may have marked the 
end of an era and forecast conditions 
which the U.S. faces today. 

Today the problem is: Shall the 
nation, through vicarious methods, 
attempt to maintain the fiction of 
the family farm as an economic en- 
tity through some form or type of 
subsidy, or shall the country face up 
to the broad economic issue and pro- 
vide some method whereby the pro- 
duction of food and fiber can be 
brought into preper relationship with 
income returns from the highly e/ffii- 
cient mass. production industries 
which are steadily paying higher 
wages at fewer hours of work per 
week and at the same time giving the 
consumer better products for rela- 
tively few dollars? 

Little is to be gained from attacks 
on the politicians who call for a re- 
turn to a high price support level for 
the basic commodities. In many com- 
munities the farmers who elect sena- 
tors and representatives have found 
in the high levels of supports a com- 
forting financial backstop. If their 
elected officials desert the high level 
of price support banner then they 
will turn them out of office and re- 
place them with others who will fol- 
low the high support concept blindly. 

One difficulty is that industry and 
banks themselves, with their vast 
stakes in the financial well-being of 
the farm communities, have“not given 
this problem more attention. Signs 


now, however, indicate that big indus- 
try is thinking about the farmer and 
the farm program. Only recently the 
chairman of the board of the USS. 
Steeel Corp. spoke out on the farm 
problem in an address at Kansas 
State College, noting with emphasis 
that big industry had a special inter- 
est in the financial well-being of the 
farmer. 
High Supports No Good 

Most observers feel that the utility 
of the high price support programs is 
definitely ended. Doubts now are aris- 
ing that even a flexible system will 
be workable in face of huge com- 
modity surpluses. The political doc- 
tors now seem about to prescribe va- 
riations of both with some new 
wrinkles such as variable levels of 
support based on quality of produc- 


, tion, all of which are little more than 


palliatives which are not designed to 
cure the economic malady affecting 
the farmer. 

Price supports at any level are in 
many respects unequal in the good 
they provoke. Take, for example, the 
inequities which arise from the price 
support levels for feed grains. A high 
level of price support for the cash 
corn farmer in Iowa seems highly 
desirable to him. Price supports on 
corn mean little to the hog-corn 
farmer since he probably would pre- 
fer to buy his corn feeding require- 
ments in the market place at a low 
price and send his corn to urban 
markets on the hoof at good prices. 

Likewise, in the deficit feeding 
areas, producers of milk, poultry and 
cattle find the price support programs 
a penalty on them since they see 
higher feed prices as they result from 
high price support programs, an in- 
equity. 

Basically artificialities such as price 
support programs tend to defer or 
defeat the advance of science. Take, 
for example, the sensational advances 
made in the production of meat, milk, 
butter and eggs through modern feed- 
ing practices. The chemical industry 
has given animal and poultry feeding 
one of its greatest financial uplifts 
possibly ever seen in any industry. 
Yet the full effects of the use of 
antibiotics in animal and poultry feed- 
ing have not been captured because 
the farm community has been toting 
the artificial burden of price supports 
which throw all economic calcula- 
tions off balance. 

Had it not been for the advent of 
hybrid corn, the development of mod- 
ern plant feed and pesticidal chemi- 
cal applications, the introduction of 
antibiotics in animal and poultry 
feeding, the mechanization of farms 
and the growth of larger and more 
economic farm units, then it is likely 
that the U.S. farm problem today 
would be one of complete chaos. 
These developments have of them- 
selves maintained the farm in its 
struggle for a larger share of the 
consumer’s dollar. 


New Approach 


With admirable restraint and war- 
ranted optimism over the future of 
an industry, Russell Coleman, execu- 
tive vice president of the National 
Plant Food Institute, recently drew 
a broad outline of what the nation 
may expect of a modernized farm 
plant. 

Although not cavalierly dismissing 
the existence of surpluses of wheat 
and cotton, among others, Dr. Cole- 
man saw in an efficiently run nation- 
al farm plant opportunities for larger 
production from many fewer acres of 
land at lower levels of cost and ade- 
quate profit levels which would give 
the farm operator greater net profits 
than he obtains today. 

Dr. Coleman saw in his hopeful 
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analysis the road through the chaos 
of surpluses, farm costs squeezes and 
declining net farm income. The Cole- 
man prescription is basically one of 
drastically reduced acres for the ex- 
isting surplus crops. For cotton, 
wheat and corn he foresees the need 
of removal of 75 million acres from 
production of these crops while the 
surpluses exist. But at the same time 
he insists that the farm land retained 
in production of these crops can turn 
out all needed supplies at lower per 
unit costs of production and give the 
operator a better net profit at the 
end of the year—if the farm com- 
munity will be operated on maximum 
soil conservation methods, use of rec- 
ommended fertilization and water 
conservation practices. 

Dr. Coleman advanced no cure-all, 
no short cut to Utopia. But, on the 
other hand, he declines the counsel 
of despair. He anticipates the social 
impact on the farm level but leaves 
the cushioning of that impact to the 
politician. The Coleman prescription 
may not appeal to the politician seek- 
ing reelection to office since it cannot 
take effect overnight. The Coleman 
prescription serves to point up the 
up-to-now absence of a daring new 
approach to the farm problem. The 
Coleman method would put into the 
hands of the farmer the same cost- 
reducing factors which are used to- 
day by the motor car manufacturers, 
the producers of basic steel and other 
large, well run industrial units. 

Emphasizing the attention given to 
the farm revolution that is about to 
flower is an editorial comment made 
last week in the stable and wise col- 
umns of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor when it said in part, “The fact is 
that the industrial revolution has 
reached the farm.” 
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Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG — Canadian exports 
for the week ended Nov. 17 totaled 
slightly more than 3,400,000 bu. or 
1,300,000 below the previous week. 
The total included 591,000 bu. in the 
form of flour of which 226,000 bu 
were for International Wheat Agree- 
ment destinations. 

For the second week in succession 
exports of wheat only to IWA coun- 
tries exceeded the Class 2 total, the 
former being 1,603,000 bu. and the 
latter 1,229,000. IWA clearances were 
made up of 812,000 bu. to Germany, 
661,000 to Japan, 106,000 to Norway 
and the balance to Belgium. Under 
Class 2 sales the U.K. took 927,000 
bu., Austria 112,000, Netherlands 93,- 
00, Hong Kong 46,000, Belgium 36,- 
000 and Rhodesia the balance. 





MAPLE LEAF 
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that conditions will continue to be 
highly competitive. However, the 
company looks forward to a reason- 
ably satisfactory year. 


New Officers 


The company announced a number 
of executive changes Nov. 22. D. C. 
MacLachlan retires as chairman of 
the board and is succeeded by Ken- 
neth F. Wadsworth, president of the 
company since 1949. Clifford E. 
Soward, vice president, has been ap- 
pointed president and Graham M. 
MacLachlan becomes executive vice 
president. Mr. Soward and G. M. 
MacLachlan have been elected to the 
board of directors. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Nov. Nov. 
il, 18, 
1955 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine. . 40 34%, 345% 34% 
Allis-Chalmers 81% 62% 67% 67 
Aim. Cyanamid 634% 48 594% 6 
Pfd 127 106 117% 119% 
A-D-M Co. 43%, 38 40 39% 
Borden 66%, 62% 63% G41% 
Cont. Baking Co. 41% 27% ‘ 364% 
Pfd. $5.50 109 100% 106% 107 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 30% 26% 26% 26% 
Ptd. $7 183% 176% 178% 
Cream of Wheat 33 28% 31 
Dow Chemical 59% 30% 55% 56% 
Gen, Baking Co. 11% 9% 9% 
Pfd. $2 148% 139 . 142 
Gen. Foods Corp. 88%, 75 8834 88% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. 77% 66% 7% W% 
Pid. 5% ‘ 123 120 122 
Merck & Co. 30%, 2 24% 24 
Pid. $4.25 . 108 100 104 103 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 45% 39% 39% 39% 
Pfd. $7 183 173% 4% 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 59% 464% 56 5AM, 
Procter & Gamble. 108 91 9934 99% 
Quaker Oats Co. 33%, 30% 33 32% 
Pfd. $5 154 148 153 150% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 419% 335% 41 40% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 41% 36% 37% 36% 
Sterling Drug . 55% 42% 355% BD 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 87% 75% ee 
United Biscuit 
of America 33% 28 . 3 
Victor Chem. Wks. 37% 28% 30% 32 
Ward Baking Co. 24%, 15% 16% 15% 
Pfd. $5.50 106 1001 102% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $4.08 Pfd. 110% 115 
Allis-Chamers, $3.25 Pfd. ><; 137 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd... 138 148 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. .. 92 91g 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd. .... 101% 102 
St. Regis Paper Co., Pfd. 103% 105% 
Std. Brands, Inc., Pfd. .... 92y% 93 
Victor Chem. Wks., Pfd. ... 89% 901%, 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Nov. Nov. 

il, 18, 

1955 1955 1955 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Biscuit Corp. 7™%;, 41% 6% 6% 
Gir, A&P Tea Co 224 180 180% 185 

Pfd. $7 141 133% 140 137%Q 
Hathaway Bak., 

Inc., “A” : 6% 43% 1% 4% 
Omar, Ine. 25 1956 20% 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 5 5% 5% 
Ward Beking Co., 

Warrants 11% 3% 3% 3% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York vanes 26 26% 
Horn & Hardart Cerp. of 

New York, Pfd. nee 108 109 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. . 112 112% 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
Nov. Nov. 
4 , 
—1955- 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 5 2% 4.35 

Pfd. B 60 50Y, 60 
Can. Bakeries 9% x x x 
Can, Food Prod. 4.10 1.75 3.10 3.35 

, eee 4% % x 

Pfd. ° 65 33% 56% 58 
Catelli Food, A 29 25 27 

B 40 36 37 
Consol. Bak. 12% 7 10 10 
Federal Grain 44%, 26 40 37 

Pea... . 31% 29 31 31 
Gen. Bakeries 9% 7 8 x 
Inter-City Bak. . 1% 16 17 
Int. Mig., Pfd. . O11 904. 90% 
Lake of the Woods, 

Pfd. . 155 144% 145 145 
Maple Leaf Mig. 13% 9 10% 1% 

Pfd . 105 100 «=6*105 = =—:105 
MeCabe Grain, A.. 20 15% al 

B 18% 15% 18% 
Mid Pac.. Grain . 23 22 ..+- 20% 
Ogilvie Flour ca 34 49%, 49% 

Pfd. «9 oon 160 160 158% 
St. Lawrence 

Flour, Pfd. . 135 130 , 130 
Std. Brands 39% 35 , 35 
Toronto Elevs. 18% 16 16 
United Grain, A . 19 17 lj% 17% 
Weston, Geo., 

Pfd. 4%% . 107 103 105 105% 

A . 29% : 31 

ee bw . 34% 2% 32% 31% 


*Less than board lot. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mrs. Vera Gertner 


Joins Brokerage 


NEW YORK—Mrs. Vera Gertner 
now is associated with Coulter & 
Coulter, flour brokerage firm, and will 
conduct the business handled by her 
late husband, Maurice Gertner, from 
the company’s offices in the Produce 
Exchange. 
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Midwest AACC Hears 
About Whipping Agents 

CHICAGO — Dr. J. Kenneth Gun- 
ther, Gunther Products, Inc., Gales- 
burg, Ill., was the guest speaker at 
the second meeting of the season of 
the Midwest Section of the American 
Assn. of Cereal Chemists. The group 
met at the Builders Club here Nov. 7. 

Dr. Gunther talked on the theo- 
retical aspects and practical applica- 
tions of whipping agents in the food 
industry. He defined whipping agents 
as substances displaying colloidal 
properties which, when wetted, re- 
duce surface tensions of the wetting 
liquid and which are capable of en- 
capsulating air to form a light stable 
foam. 

Dr. Gunther described the specific 
properties of: 

(1) Natural whipping agents, such 
as egg albumen. 

(2) Whipping agents prepared from 
modified proteins, such as Soya and 
Milk proteins. 

(3) Thixotropic 
such as gelatin. 

He also discussed various means of 
forming foam structures. Greatest 
foam volume is obtained from low 
viscosity solutions and greatest foam 
stability is observed in solutions of 
high soluble solids content. The de- 
sign of optimum foams frequently re- 
quires determination of the proper 
balance between these diametrically 
opposed factors. 

Dr. Gunther pointed out that the 
science of whipping agents involves 
complex protein chemistry, physical 
and colloidal chemistry and chemical 
engineering principles. 

In the design of tests to evaluate 
whipping agents, Dr. Gunther recom- 
mended carefully controlled pro- 
cedures which duplicate the eventual 
use of the product, rather than ab- 
solute procedures which may have 
little relationship to the intended use. 

On Dec. 5, 1955, at the Builders 
Club, Chicago, Emerson Armstrong 
will give an illustrated talk to the 
Midwest Section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists on “The 
Great Rock Saucer,” the extensive 
limestone deposit underlying Chicago 
and its effect on our daily lives. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. H. Pillman, British 


Flour Importer, Dies 


LONDON — Charles H. Pillman, a 
director of the British flour importing 
firm of Pillman & Phillips, Ltd., died 
Nov. 13 after a short illness. 

Born in 1890, Mr. Pillman entered 
the family flour business in 1908. He 
was a member of London’s Baltic Ex- 
change and of the Mark Lane Corn 
Exchange. He served in World War I 
and was awarded the Military Cross 
for gallantry. His brother is Joseph 
H. Pillman, also a director of the 
flour importing firm who, as an offi- 
cial of the Ministry of Food, played 
a prominent part in looking after the 
interests of the imported flour trade 
during the war and postwar years. 
This he was able to do because of 
his brother’s work in maintaining the 
family business. 

Mr. Pillman is survived by his 
widow. Of their three sons, two died 
while serving in the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, the regiment in which their 
father won his M.C. The eldest son 
was killed in action on the Normandy 
beaches, and the youngest was acci- 
dentally killed in a minefield on the 
south coast of England just before 
D Day. A third son died a few years 
ago. 


wetting agents, 
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ing our resources of agricultural pro- 
duction, towards storing our surpluses 
in the soil instead of in government 
warehouses, suggests the direction in 
which we may escape both surplus 
accumulation and regimentation in 
the evolution of our farm program 
of the future.” 


High Supports Blamed 

Mr. Case blamed the retention of 
high war-time price supports by pre- 
vious administrations which encour- 
aged production far beyond market 
needs for the condition farmers find 
themselves in now, and assured that 
the present deep involvement of the 
government in the grain trade was 
not the policy of the present adminis: 
tration. He called the institution of 
flexible price supports based on sup- 
ply, the complete elimination of mar- 
keting quotas from corn legislation, 
and the gradual shift to new parity 
for the basic agricultural commodities 
real accomplishments. 

Digressing from his talk, Mr. Case 
told of the dangers and the problems 
which would arise in the event of 
enemy attack of the U.S. One of the 
enormous tasks in such an emergency 
would be the’ feeding of the popula- 
tion. He said the government prob- 
ably would be calling on the corn 
milling industry for ideas in the near 
future, and he urged that millers give 
the matter some study. 


Committee Chairmen Report 


The morning was devoted to the 
annual business meeting, with sev- 
eral committee chairmen reporting 
on their activiites for the year. Re- 
ports were made by outgoing pres- 
ident Mr. Miner; Mr. Lynch; James 
M. Crane, Martha White Mills of 
Georgia, Inc., Juliette, Ga., member- 
ship; Mr. Werner, Washington com- 
mittee; Mr. King, technical commit- 
tee; Mr. Edison, corn meal commit- 
tee; L. C. Borsum, Kellogg Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., hominy feed; Mr. 
Sullivan, a report on the rice situa- 
tion; and Mr. Hunter, a report on 
regional meeting. 

Attorney Retained 

Mr. Miner announced that Donald 
Counihan, an attorney, had been re- 
tained by the ACMF to represent the 
organization in Washington. Mr. Wer- 
ner indicated the ACMF had been 
successful in getting the government 
to include white corn meal and de- 
germinated meal in its relief program. 
Mr. Borsum reported on a research 
project to determine the ability of 
hominy feed to replace corn in broiler 
rations. He expects a cheerful report 
in the spring. Mr. Sullivan reported 
his committee had been able to in- 
fluence the government to switch its 
operations in the rice industry to 
prevent the corn milling industry 
from being priced out of the market 
afforded by the brewing industry. 

The meeting ended with a social 
period and the host of this function 
was Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 
Members of the Merck firm who acted 
as hosts were F. A. Church, Rahway; 
William A. Rothermel, Chicago; and 
Fred F. Heinzig, Chicago. During the 
social hour the delegates were as- 
sured of talking to persons with re- 
lated interests by means of the “hud- 
dle corner” system. Several tables 
were set up with information and 
personnel concerned with different 
topics. Some of the topics included 
corn meal and self rising meal; sani- 
tation; laboratory check sample serv- 
ice and hominy feed. 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending Nov 12, 
1955, and Novy. 11, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.8. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 


—American— -——in bond— 











Nov. Nov Nov Nov 
12, 11, 5, 4, 
1955 1954 1955 1954 
Wheat ..433,368 405,336 : 
Corn 50,28 28,122 
Oats... . 29, 24,256 2,029 
RPO .. secede 253 12,090 239 
Barley ...... 27,500 26,845 : 430 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Noy 4, fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 
323 (481) bu. 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 

Manager 


and 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








“Golden Loaf” tou: 
The Fiour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








” 
**DIAMOND D 
A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 
580 Grain Exch bids. Minneapolis, Mina. 


Mills at 
St, Cloud, Minnesota 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 


Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Si 


ince 1856 


gt 7a 4 











BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 
The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 
Emph. od, Me Tad. A, o 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
ens, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Chemists Hear Talk on 
Cereals in Brewing 


NEW YORK—Members of the New 
York Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists recently 
heard a discussion of cereals used in 
brewing and how they are evaluated 
by the brewing chemist. 

Speaking at a regular meeting of 
the section at the Hotel George 
Washington, Dr. Stephen Laufer of 
Schwarz Laboratories, Inc., de- 
scribed the evolution of present-day 
malting barleys as preferred in the 
U.S., Canada and Europe. He noted 
that there are two main varieties of 
malt barley—two row, used generally 
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in Europe, and six-row, used gener- 
ally in the U.S. and Canada. 

Dr. Laufer emphasized that the 
brewing industry throughout the 
world has found that it must support 
malt barley growing in order to as- 
sure adequate supplies. 

He also explained that some grains 
other than barley, including corn 
grits and other materials, are used 
in brewing. They are added not as 
substitutes but to give the brew more 
desirable characteristics. 

The next meeting of the New York 
chemists will be held the evening of 
Dec. 13 at the same location, Hotel 
George Washington, Lexington Ave. 
at 23rd St. 








HOLIDAY RATES 


(] One Year 


[] One Year 


Gift Card to Read From: 


[] One Year 








Christmas Gift 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 


mx Che == 
Northwestern 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY SINCE 1873 


One l-year Gift ... 
Two 1-year Gifts 


One 2-year Gift 
Two 2-year Gifts 


Please enter the following Gift Subscriptions and 
announce each with THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER’S 
Christmas Card Bearing my name: 


(0 Two Years 


0 Two Years 


0) Two Years 


Gift Card to Read From: ............. 


The Northwestern Miller 


Suggestion 


GIVE A 


Siler 


O New C) Renewal 


[) Renewal 


C) Renewal 


2501 WAYZATA BOULEVARD 
P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

















KENNEDY SPEECH 


(Continued from page 9) 





as the ideal but certainly the less 
harmful of the two major alternatives 
facing Congress. 

The senator went further to point 
to a new and better concept of the 
farm problem when he called for a 
“new, fresh, realistic appraisal of the 
farm problem. I am afraid that 
neither party will in 1956 provide 
either a program based on such an 
appraisal or even hope for one in the 
future.” 


Criteria for Farm Program 

Sen. Kennedy offered four criteria 
for a farm program. They are: (1) 
No platform should be based more 
upon myths and magic that are be- 
lieved necessary to attract farm votes 
than upon the logic and facts that 
are necessary to build a sound farm 
program; (2) No farm program 
should be calculated to aid one sec- 
tion of the country against another; 
(3) No farm platform should depend 
primarily upon enlargement of sub- 
sidies and accumulation ofysurpluses 
to provide long range insurance to 
farm problems; (4) No farm plat- 
form should pretend that a program 
of either fixed or sliding scale price 
supports offers a perfect compre- 
hensive answer to all the ills of agri- 
culture. 

The senator said he spoke with 
small hope that his contribution to 
the farm question would head off 
violent partisan and selfish interest. 
His reluctance and his statement 
may be a straw in the wind that the 
critical issue of the farm problem 
has reached into the urban areas 
and no longer will a highly concen- 
trated farm bloc be able to force 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour e Specialty 
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through Congress legislation which 
although temporarily attractive to 
the reelection-seeking Congressmen, 
is still legislation which denies the 
economic facts of life to the whole 
nation. 

It may indeed be the dawning of 
a new economic day for the farm 
when previously indifferent Demo- 
cratic senators from industrial areas 
now pledge themselves to an eco- 
nomic view of the farm problem 
rather than one of the narrow con- 
cept of the next election campaign, 
commentators here feel. 


WANT ADS 


v v v 


























Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. a 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
v (__——$ T 
WANTED—FLOUR MILL SUPERINTEND- 
ent capable of assuming complete charge 
ill, elevator, packing and loading in 
cwt. hard wheat mill located Kansas 
Jity area. Excellent opportunity with old 
established company for man who can 
qualify. Submit resume stating experience, 
personal background and salary require- 
ment. All replies held in strict confidence. 
Ad No. 1234, The Northwestern Miller, 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 











TRICK MILLER 


Salary $5700.00 per year. The man 
we are interested in should be able 
to lead and direct the men on his 
shift to maximum efficiency in main- 
taining highest quality uniform flour 
and a clean plant in accord- 
ance with the standards of his milling 
superintendent. Mill grinds full line 
of hard and soft wheat flours. The 
plant operates six, with an occasional 
seventh day, per week. On down 
time the Trick Miller supervises re- 
pair crews. 

Good future for a man willing and 
capable of doing a top efficiency job. 
Prefer man under 50 years of age. 
Two weeks vacation after first year. 


aan mong will be kept confidential until 

otherwise authorized. 

State age, experience, previous —- 

ment, state of health and include photo- 

graph. 

Address 1231, The Northwestern Miller 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

















MONSANTO | Write for details on ; 
MONSANTO) LEAVENING : 


AGENTS 


*MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo, « 
e * © Serving Industry . .. Which Serves Mankind « « « 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
—eEE7~E v 


MILLWRIGHT-SPOUTER, EXPERIENCED 
in all type mills including pneumatic 
Seeking position, any location. Ad No 
1268, The Miller, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, 








Northwestern 
Minn 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v 





THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICH CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 


TA . 





FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 





FOR MILL MACHINERY 
"RITE TO ROSS" 

We buy and sell all types Mill Machinery 
and Properties. We will buy your equi 
ment —- or sell on commission. Resu 
woranteed. Over 2,000 good Items in 
Sock. Rite us your needs. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Pread (4 the 
Staff uf Li 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour. Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorE CITY 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











y 


KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


. 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


¥ 

















THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 





N. V. isdusste Mantecherny 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 








CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 


FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL - OSLO” 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,”’ Oslo 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23-25 Billiter st. LONDON, EB. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Nov. 80— Conference on Weights 
and Measures Problems; Lennox 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., Herman 
Steen, Miller’s National Federation, 
309 West Jackson Bivd.; Chicago 6, 
Til. 

1956 


Jan. 18—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 


Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Sec., C. L. Ooffman, Seneca 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore 1, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Jan. 24-26 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., 
Robert M. Green, 139 N. Ashland 
Ave., Palatine, Il. 


Feb. 5-7—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 





M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable 
Address: 
“Witbure” 


Reference: 
H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 


WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson. Street GLASGOW 
C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘““Wheatear,”” Glasgow 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 

Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address: “Grarns,"’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 22—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 41 
Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

March 18-23—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 
Bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, Ill. 

April 8-9—Southwest Bakers Assn.; 
Hering Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., 
J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 

April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 38, 
Ga. 

April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 23-25—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

May 6-10—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Statler - Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex.; 
sec., Donald Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 14-16—Biscuit & Cracker 
Mfrs. Assn. and the Independent Bis- 
cuit Mfrs. Co., Inc.; The Plaza, New 
York City; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

May 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 8S. Main St., 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

May i8-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Il. 

May 20-24—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Commodore 
Hotel, New York; sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, NJ. 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorzicn F]LOUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
83rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 














The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














Y iiaintiiiaias & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 111. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Four Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





“DURAMBER” 


SEMOLINA 
FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


=——_—___ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 











.. Means your 
flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 











. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








— 


ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 
that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 

fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


ae There’s a world 


begiWce) of quality in 


Jennison Flours 


Wu.JennisonCo. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 

MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 











In Perfect Comfort 


ENJOY YOUR SUN 
at this beautiful resort hotel 





You and your tamily will love it here. 
Everything to give you a good time 
and all right here on the hotel’s 
own 1400 acres. 


It’s only a few steps to hotel’s own 
private, uncrowded, 18-hole, cham- 
pionship golf course; tennis; swim- 
ming; riding . . . And, near by are 
good hunting and fishing. 


Invigorating, dry climate, sunny days; 
cool, sleep-filled nights. Go home 
sun-tanned, rested and relaxed. 


Just write for pictorial folder 
Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Box C2, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 























CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














KNAPPEN faubi 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 














Acme-Evans Flours 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Sprinc WHEAT FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 1. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GFPAINS 








Nf WM.KELLY 
MILLING 


4\ COMPANY 


WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 











iJ J . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 











“ROCK RIVER” ee ‘ 7 “OL TIMES” 
RYE BLODGETT’S” RYE awuts: 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 


Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Mwy Elevator 


Wolcott & we "movateo 


Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 








BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


For more than 80 years... 


. . « The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 


$ program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 


news magazine 


@ The Almanack, a statistical annual! 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet adver- 
tisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 





Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


Tie Buineaprer Pty seve wc | OYE Horthwestern Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER «+ FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue AMERICAN BAKER « MILLING PropucTION 
CROPLIFE 











250! Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH Orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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GRAI C 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 
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Css, 


ATION 
KANSAS CITY NE 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


P 


QUALITY 


FORT WORTH UNIFORMITY 


SERVICE 
P.O. Box 4207 «© Phone L. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 
Manager 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 





i OPERATING 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


sit “4 


Sz ii Digit BY A711 8 IY Incorporated 
. KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 









Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business .. . 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 







BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN *« FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & «. c. mor. 








J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— EE. M. SUMMERS 

















F BAKER FLOURS A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 














FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


‘ The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc. now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
—_ usage are now available to the baking in- 

ustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 
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Complete Grain 





Facilities for et 


Serving the All Leading 
Milling Trade er a 


changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 








1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEWYORK @ ENID 
FORTWORTH @ AMARILLO 
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Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNDR 
MANAGED 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* ME PHERSON, KANSAS ° 


eed = 











Jones-HerreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 22us: 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


For care-free bread production 
all the time, bake with reliable 
POLAR BEAR flour 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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One senator had been making the 


rounds of his home territory to re- 
mind the voters that he’d been doing 
a right fine job for them in Wash- 
ington. Following a speech before a 
women’s group he was introduced to 
a new resident. 

“Madam,” he 
hope this 
me.” 

She shook her head, “I wish you 
luck, but from the short time I’ve 
been in this community I can assure 
you that these people never return 


anything.” 
A youngster was saying 
time prayers in a low voice 
“I can’t hear you, dear,”’ whispered 
his mother 


smiled, 
constituency 


“I certainly 
will return 


bed- 


his 


“I wasn’t talking to you,” was 
the firm reply. 
¢$¢ ¢ 
Irritated old lady (in bus, to sniff- 
ling youngster): “Little boy, have you 
got a handkerchief?” 


Little boy: “Yes, ma’am, but I don’t 
lend it to strangers.” 
A young high school graduate, 


seeking his first job in a large manu- 
facturing establishment, was _pre- 
sented with a formidable 8-page ap- 
plication form and told to fill it in. 
He pondered for a time in consider- 
able confusion, but finally found an 


PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS. 
/ 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Office Denver, ¢ hake! 











CARGILL & 


9 
CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 


. . 


PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 





The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
. al Office an wi Lie ol 








“For SUPER Results 


725) USE QUAKER 
('; fii BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


















item he could answer. To the query, 
“What machines can you operate?” 
he wrote confidently: “Slot and Pin 


Ball.” 
e¢¢¢ 

The sexton had been laying the 
new carpet on the pulpit platform 
and had left a number of tacks scat- 
tered on the floor. “See here, James,” 
said the parson, “what do you sup- 
pose would happen if I stepped on 
one of those tacks right in the middle 
of my sermon?” 

“Well, sir,” replied the sexton, “I 
reckon there’d be one point you 
wouldn't linger on.” 


¢*¢¢ 
Six young housewives in a certain 
block of flats fell into a dispute which, 
by reason of the disturbance it 
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caused, resulted in their being haled 
into court. When the case was called 
they all made a concerted rush for 
the bench and broke into bitter com- 
plaints at the same moment. The 
judge sat momentarily stunned and 
then rapped for order. When quiet 
had been restored, he said calmly, 





35 





“Now, I'll hear the oldest 
first.” That closed the case. 
¢ ¢ 

A cub reporter reported a near- 
fatality this way: “The woman was 
overcome by gas while taking a bath, 
but owes her life to the watchfulness 
of the janitor.” 


woman 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

















ARE FAMOU 
GOOD BAKING! | 








ia &y ‘ 


S FOR 


Country ELBVATORS 


CHEYENNE —NEBRED 
PAWNEE— TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 


-“WESTCENTRAL cooperative crain company- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FAcILITIESs IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 
































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—-6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 

























GRAIN SERVICE 
where — 


OFFICES 


New York 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 

N 


orfolk 
Nashville 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Norfolk 
Nashville 
Lessenkse 








MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 





Doe Githlacke) mist: 
Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this greet termina! 
marcet Uniwersa!l consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL 


MILLING CO 








| GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
e, Cracker and Family Flours 
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INDEX 


OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mills Co. 

Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co. 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lta.. 

Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American Flours, Inc. 

Angell, Chr. 

Arizona Biltmore Hotel 

Arkell & Smiths 

Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bartlett & Company i 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering ( Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beardstown Mills Co. a 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. .......... 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Blake, J. H. ... 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 

Brey & Sharpless 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 

Burke, E. J., & Co. 

Burrus Mills, Inc. 


Cahokia Flour Co. 

Cargill, Incorporated 
Carr, P. B. ..... oe 
Carson, Robert, & Co., "Ltd. be 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 

Coleman, David, Inc. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Flour Millis Co. 
Continental Grain Co. au 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 


De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 
Desendorf, Inc. 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd. .... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. 


Eastern Canada Flour Mills 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Evans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co. 

Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. 
Farquhar Bros. 

Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Plorelius & Ulsteen a/s 

Flour Mills of America . 

Flynn, John M., Co. 

Fode, Troels .. «« 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Franco, Francis M. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills ... 


Garland Mills, Inc. 

General Mills, Inc. 

Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Milling Co. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, 

Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Greenbank, H. J., & Sons 
Green's Milling Co, 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 


Harris, Upham & Co. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 


Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 


Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 


Milling Co. 


International Milling Co. 


Interstate 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Grain Corp. 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., 


Jennison, 
Jewell, L. 
Johansen, 


W. J., Co. 
R., & Son 
Anth., & Co. 


Inc. 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


Jones-Hettelsater Construction 


Jordan, Omar 


Justesen, 


Brodr. 


Kansas Milling Co. 


Kelly-Eric 


kson Co. 


Kelly, William, Milling 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 


Kimpton, 


W. S., & Son 


Co. 


Inc 


SB .. 


King Midas Flour Mills 


King Mill 


ing Co. 


Kjaer & Sand 
Knappen Milling Co. 


Knighton, 
Koerner, 


LaGrange 


Lake of the 


Loken & 


Samuel, & 


John E 


Mills 


Co. 


Woods Milling 


Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 


McCabe Grain Co. ae 
& Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, 


McConnell 


Madsen, 
Madsen, Ff 


Rud 


Inc 


Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 


Marsh & McLennan, 
N. V. “‘Meelunie,”’ 


Mennel M 


Midland Flour Milling Co. 


illing Co. 


Ltd. 
Inc. 
Amsterdan 


Midland Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Milling Products, Ltd. 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


Monsanto 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Morris, Cl 


Chemical Co. 
Montgomery Co., The 


iff H., & Co. 


Morrison Milling Co. 
Morten Milling Co. 


Muirhead, 


Nappanee 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 


B. H. 


Milling Co. 


Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. ... 


New Era 


Milling Co. 


Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
Norton, Willis, Co 


Novadel Flour Service Division 


Wallace 


& Tiernan, 


Inc. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
Osieck & Co. 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour Co 
Pillman & Phillips, Ltd. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 


Quaker Oats Company 
Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. ! 

Red Wing Milling Co. 
Reilly, John F. 

Richardson, James, & Sons, 
Roanoke City Mills 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Rodney Milling Co . 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Runciman Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co. ° 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 


Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


St. Cloud Milling Co. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, In« 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co . 
Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwin Chemicals, In« 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 

Strisik, S. R., Co. 

Sullivan, E. D., & Co 


Tanner-Ev 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ...... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Tri-State Milling Co. 


ans-Siney Corp 


Uhimann Grain Co. wae 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V. .... 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel N. V. 
Vis, P. C., & Co. 

Voigt Milling Co. 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 

Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watsen-Higgins Milling Co 

Webe. Flour Mills Co 

Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. . 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., L td... 
Western Star Mill Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 

Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

Williams Bros, Co. 

Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 

Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd 

Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. 

Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 








We speciilize in 
desugnmg antl 





engraving 
Sor Millers andl cthe Grain Teatie 


Holland Engraving Co. 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 











cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. 























DYOX 
jor flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 





“Dyox’”’ “Novadeloz”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 





endability 


Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid: costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES !N PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Somebody’s waiting for an 
invitation... FROM YOU 


There’s somebody in your town, maybe 
the new family down the street, maybe 
the people next door—or that youngster 
at the office. There’s someone in town 
you know, or are about to know, who 
would be truly flattered if you asked 
him to go — with you — to church or 


synagogue. Ask this week, won’t you? 


GIVE THEM A FAITH TO LIVE BY 
Worship with them this week. 





